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THE ONLY PEER OF 
MARK TWAIN'S HUMOR 








AD VERTISEMEN TS 


SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA 








FOR 10 CENTS. 


The book is nicely printed and sub- 
stantially bound in strong paper covers, 
and has mever before been sold in cloth for 
less than $2.50 a copy. We, however, 
PRESENT the book, postpaid, as herewith 
described, for only ome mew yearly sub- 
scription (other tham the sender's own) to our 
Journal. Or it will be sent postpaid for 10 
eemts to ail subscribers to our Journal 
already paid up to January Ist, 1900. 


OUR NEW EDITION 


ves all the reading maatter and all the 
Hustrations, the same as the copies 
which sold at $2.50. Over 500,000 
co pies of this special edition, which contains 
272 pages, have already been sold. 
Remember that every yearly sub- 
ee receives a free copy of our 1899 
AR BOOK and A ANAC, 
















FUNNIEST BOOK PUBLISHED This famous book, by Josiah Allen’s 

» Wife, consists of 272 PAGES with 
over 100 fimely executed and humerous ILLUSTRATIONS. It charms 
by its wit, and facinates by its fidelity to Nature. It was written under the 
inspiration of a summer ecason, mid the world of fashion at Saratoga, 
where prinees of the old world, and the nabobs of the new, with their 
wives, their beautiful daughters, and all the gayest butterfifes of 
fashion, display their personal charmas, costly jewels, exquisite equipages, 
and revel in the extremes of fashionable dissipation. 


LAUCH AND CROW FAT. 


Josiah Allen’s Wife is most popular with the masses, and this is by far 
her best book, and it is without a doubt the fuumiest book of the century. 
Over 150,000 copies of this great book have beén sold in cloth at $2.50 
each. Our new edition, however, of which over 500,000 copies have 
already been sold, gives all the reading matter and all the illustrations of 


B. 
Josiah Allen’s 
Wife 





the $2.50 edition. 


It is exceedingly amusing, full of delicious humor and of the bitter- 


est satire coated with the sweetest of exhilarating fun. 
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SIZE 6 1-2 X 7 1-2 INCHES, 


TALMAGES FROM MANGER TO THRONE cies iin. 











ABOOK, 











SIZE OF BOOK 7X9 INCHES. contains 





ees 77 = New Life of Christ and a History of Palestine. 


TIANY LIVES OF CHRIST have been written, but there are none that will 
compare with this in Splendid Conception, Magnificence of 


F wedi t Seve the title yt the book will be 
are so many lives of Christ that I wished to get a name not yet employed.” 


WP TMEUND OFTHE BIE seers 


Pe aces, al} to study the onie of a 


DR, TALMAGE'S LIFES. MORK, 


since his 


IS. DR. 


WOOD'S NATURAL HISTORY. 


44 Pages, Over 200 Magnificent Illustrations. 





Detail, or ASSES of Thought and Diction. 


“T wrote this book,” = Dr. Talmage, 
“for the masses. Who are the masses? 
re the ES. : hundred. and ninety-nine ont of the 


be suggestive of its contents. There 





aneety himself for 


tions, to picture 


He has been collecting 
materials and prepar- 
ée min —v forty years ago. It 





¢t and wom dest thoughts, 
Ce ee enomdienns REVERE DELEE LEVEE BETS 

















FOR 50 CENTS. 


Until now the complete WOOD’S NATURAL HIS- 
TORY has never sold in cloth without color 
plates for less than $1.75. With them, books 
of this character in cloth usually sei! from 
$2.00 up. We, however, PRESENT the book 
nicely printed and substantially bound in heavy 
illuminated paper covers for two new yearly 
subscriptions (other than sender's own). OR 
to any subscriber to our Journal paid up to 
January 1st, 1900, we will send the book pest- 
paid for 60 cents. 

Remember that every yearly subscriber to our 
Journal, receives a free copy of our 1899 YEAR 
BOOK and ALMANAC. 





ANIMALS, BIRDS, FISHES, REPTILES, INSECTS, ETC. 


The edition of WOOD’S NATURAL nistoRY which we offer, printed from our own 
new plates, unlike the popular editions previously published, covers all divisions of 
Over 600 SUBJECTS are shown in the text pages in black—600 
pages, 6x8 1-2 inches—1206 topics indexed. Besides all these our book possesses 

139 SUBJECTS IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS. 
namely, beautiful COLORED COVFR, and 139 SUBJECTS 
SHOWN IN COLOR. The cover and colored illustrations 
ve been prepared especially for us at a great expense, and add not only to the inter- 


lower animal life. 


A GREAT FEATURE, 


est, but to the value. 


THE ENTIRE NATURAL H'‘STORY OF THE WORLD. 
Its author, the world famous naturalist, Rev. J.G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., devoted years 
tions and delightful anecdotes of all ani- 
e the habits, 
ook is a rec- 


of his 1ife in preparing the charming descri 


mals, both domestic and wild, and in describing in the — aw 


haunts, diseases, and peculiarities of the entire animal kingdom. 
ognized authority all over the world, and is ay interesting. 


a a ae 


NEW EDITION 
COLOR PLATES 


FOR 25 CENTS. 


Over 500,600 copies of From Man- 
ger to Throne have been sold through 
subscription agents and through other sources, 
and mostly at $3.75 each in cloth binding, 
and there are hundreds of thousands 
of people who have as yet mever had an 
opportunity of securing acopy of the book 
at otherthan this price. We, however, PRES« 
ENT the book, postpaid, as described above, 
micely printed and substantially 
bound in imitation buckram cover, for only 
one new yearly subscription (other than 
the sender's own) to our Journal. OB it will 
be sent postpaid for 25 cents to all sub- 
scribers to our Journal aiready paid up to 
January ist, 1900. 

“Wemember that every yearly sub- 
scriber receives a free copy of our 1899 
YEAB BOOK and ALMANAC. 





SIZE 6X81-2 INCHES. 


FAMILY ATLAS OF THE WORLD! 



















AL'. Maps ; 
COLORs. 
" Cost Brcss °.506 
176 _ 
tobe ook pape on 
a per, 
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» SIZE OF BOOK 11x14 INCHES. 
Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, Publishers, 


With Ready Reference Marginal Index on Each 
Map, so that Any Place can be Found at Once. 


Also 59 Beautiful Plate Pictures, reproductions from photo- 
graphs taken on the spot of Scenic Marvels, 
Native Habitations, Daiiy Pursuits, Amusements, etc., 
etc., of the inhabitants of our new Possessions. 


79 PAGES OF 5-COLOR MAPS, CHARTS AND DIAGRAMS. 
OVER 200 ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE TEXT. 


EVERY COUNTRY IN THE WORLD UP TO DATE. 
COUNTIES AND PROVINCES IN DIFFERENT COLORS. 


ATLAS AND ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Whe chief feature of our Atlas is of course the maps, 
but these are supplemented by over 150 pages of 
text, presenti within an incredibly small espace, a vast 
amount of historical, physical, educational, 
political and statistical matter, touching all coun- 
tries and governments of the world, 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 











FOR 50 CENTS. 


The price at which this Atlas is offered 
has mever been approached, let alone 
equalled. $2.50 isa very low price for 
a book of this size, comprehe nsiveness 
and ——_—s We, however, by having an 
exceeding y large edition printed for ourown 
subscribers only, are enabled to PRESENT 
it, postpaid, bound in heavy paper covers, in 
imitation buckram, postpaid, to any one send- 
ing us only two new yearly subscriptions 
(other than the sender’s own) to our Journal, 
OB to any subscriber to our Journal paid 
to January Ist, 1900, we will send the 
book postpaid for fifty cents, 

Remember that every yearly sub- 
scriber to our Journal receives a free copy of 
our 1899 YEAR BOOK AND AL-= 
MANAC, 


GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED INA 
PREMIUM BOOK. 


NEW YORE, 52 Lafayette Pla 
caicA be 


mette Buil fiding, 
NGFEELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 





American Agriculturist 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 62 


Orchard Cultivation Important. 


In 1887-8 a series of experiments in or- 
chard management, including cultivation, 
was begun at the Illinois experiment sta- 
tion. During the first two or three years 
the work was not very systematic, but the 
general results show that cultivation tend- 
ed to conserve soil moisture. In 1890 a por- 
tion of the ground was set aside for further 
and more systematic development of these 
experiments. Six rows of trees were plant- 
ed; three of Ben Davis, three of Grimes 
Golden. This new plantation was divided 
into five plots, the first of these was given 
clean culture, the second was cropped with 
oats, the third with corn, the fourth clo- 
ver and the fifth was seeded with blue 
grass. This cropping has been adhered to 
up to the present time. 

The accompanying illustrations show the 
effects plainly. The marked inferiority of 
the trees on the oats and grass plots may 
be seen at a glance, while the superiority 
of the portion given clean culture is also 
very apparent. The foliage is healthier 
and more vigorous and the trunks are 
larger on the cultivated plot than on those 
cropped. When it is» remembered that 
these trees are all on the same kind of 
ground in the same orchard, the difference 
is very striking. In the plot given clean 
culture the root system is very compact; 
instead of lying near the surface of the 
ground, where it is readily reached by 
drouth, it strikes deep into the soil. This is 
the direct effect of the conservation of 
moisture in the subsoil by the protecting 
mulch formed at the surface. 

As the object of prime importance in the 
cultivation of the orchard is a conservation 
of moisture, it follows that no crops which 
have a tendency to dwarf the supplies of 
moisture and food should be grown in these 
orchards. Under no conditions should hay 
be grown on orchard land. The _ station 
cites the instance of H. A. Aldrich. In his 
orchard is a plot of trees, all of which were 
planted at the same time. One-half of 
them have been permanently set back by 
the second year’s crop of oats. Corn or 





other hoed crops may be planted in the or- 


For Week Ending December 31, 1898 








PLAT UPON WHICH OATS WAS GROWN 
PRACTICAL EXPERIMENTS IN ORCHARD CULTURE 


chard during the first two or three years, 
but it is unadvisable to continue cropping 
of any description much longer, certainly 
not after the trees have arrived at the 
bearing age. Occasionally an orchard may 
be seeded and allowed to go a year or two 
in sod, but no hay should ever be cut. 

The station calls attention to the fact 
that the process of orchard cultivation is 
not difficult. Tools used may be disk har- 
row, spring tooth harrow, or any of the 
implements found on almost any farm. If 
the spring is dry, plow with an ordinary 
breaking plow, then go over the ground 
with a disk harrow. For later cultivation 
a spring tooth harrow is probably the most 
desirable. Carry cultivation as near the 
trunk of the tree as possible. Care must 
be exercised in working under overhang- 
ing tops, as much damage may be done the 
fruit. After heavy rains the surface should 























PLAT SEEDED TO BLUEGRASS 































PLAT SEEDED TO CLOVER 


' EFFECT OF DIFFERENT CROPS ON TREE GROWTH 








PLAT GIVEN CLEAN CULTURE 


be broken up with a smoothing harrow. 
If the rains have been very ‘heavy it may 
be necessary to use a disk for this pur- 
pose. In seasons where rainfall is abun- 
dant it will be sufficient to keep the orchard 
free from weeds. 





Grape Notes—Grapes in 1898 have 
answered some puzzles, but propounded 
some others. It has been a peculiarly bad 
year for pollenization, and as a consequence 
many of the Rogers hybrids, as well as 
Brighton and some others, have given us 
very little fruit. Among those to return the 
heaviest crops were Moore’s Early, Niaga- 
ra, Duchess, Pocklington, Amber, Delaware, 
Concord and Worden. Among the Rogers 
hybrids Herbert has done the best, with 
possibly the exception of Massasoit. There 
has been scarcely a touch of black rot, but 
a serious defoliation, through fungous at- 
tacks, during the last of the summer 
months. The result was to prevent’. the 
ripening of some sorts, especially of Dela- 
ware, Duchess and Gaertner. All in all we 
shall have to repeat our special endorse- 
ment of Worden, Niagara and Vergennes, as 
three of the best varieties for general cul- 
ture. I have never been abl2 to secure bet- 
ter ripened Jeffersons in this climate. If any 
one knows of a better grape I do not. How- 


ever, it needs a season longer than that 
which we generally get in central New 
York to give as thoroughly ripened 


bunches.—[E. P. Powell, Oneida Co, N Y. 





The Apricot is a fruit which has been 
misunderstood. The late varieties, such as 
Moorpark, give but little fruit, but the new 
Japanese kinds are productive and quite 
satisfactory in New York and I think would 
do well in N E and other parts of the coun- 
try.—[S. D. Willard, New York. 

The Bacon Hog Gaining Favor—The 
demand for the bacon hog by the American 
trade is not very strong, but it is more pro- 
nounced than five years ago and seems to 
be increasing gradually. Weights most 
popular range from 150 to 180. Many look 
for an increase in the consumption of 





bacon. 
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Underdraining with Stone. 


BY THE LATE J. D. SMITH, NEW YORE. 





I suppose the time 
will never come 
when there will be 
no lands that may 
not be benefited by 


draining. Many 
farms have veen 
thoroughly draiuwed, 


but if the experience 
of others coincides 
with mine, more or 
less repairing of 
drains will be neces- 
sary from time to 
time. In common 
with all Va- 
rieties of farm work 
it pays to perform 
the work in the best 
manner, I began 
putting in drains 
nearly, if not quite, 30 
experience was in 





My first 
stoning, as in Fig 1, by building a light wall 
on each side of the drain and covering with 


years ago. 


a flat stone. This left a clear, open throat, 
and I supposed I had a perfect drain. The 
first indication of anything wrong would be 
an opening or hole from the top of the 
ground over the drain down into it. Inves- 
tigation proved the side wall had been un- 
dermined and had fallen in, closing the 
ditch. A few trials convinced me this was 
no way to stone up a ditch. 

A Scotchman living nearby had his farm 
thoroughly underdrained and his method of 
stoning was as shown in Fig 2. A flat stone 
is first set up at one side of the ditch and 
another placed across the ditch at an angle, 
the bottom resting against the opposite 
bank at the bottom, and the top placed 
against the flat stone at the side, and the 
space above filled with small stones. This 
would be a good method if one had hard, 
quarry stone all of one size, but we found 
it difficult to get common field stone suit- 
able for our purpose. There was the same 
difficulty with washing, and soon the stones 
pecame displaced and the water course 
clogged. About 17 years ago I had occasion 
to put in a long drain diagonally across a 
field where there would be a moderate fall 
anj a large volume of water during the wet 
season. I had in my employ a young man 
who knew of a drain that had been doing 
good service for 30 years. AS my experience 
with the two methods described had not 
been satisfactory, I concluded to fill this 
ditch after his plan, as shown in Fig 3. 


i first completed the ditch the whole 
length, digging from 2% to 3 _ feet 
deep. Here let me caution any who 


contemplate putting in underdrains,.to be 
sure to put them down deep enough. Land 
that is wet enough to need draining is gen- 
erally underlaid with hardpan, and this is 
impervious to water. In many sections the 
soil proper is but 18 inches to two feet deep, 
then comes hardpan, which in appearance 
resembles clay. Where there is not sufficient 
slope so water will drain through the soil 
readily, it, the soil, absorbs all it can hold 
and can only be removed by evaporation. 
On such land it is absolutely essential that 
the ditch shall be cut far enough into the 
hardpan so that water seeking its level 
will fall into this ditch and be carried off. 
If the ditch only reaches to the hardpan 
the water will soak through the sides of the 
drain, and our labor is practically lost. The 
drain referred to was cut 12 to 18 inches 
into the solid hardpan. 

Beginning at the upper end or highest 
point, I carefully removed all fine particles 
of dirt from among the small stones picked 
up on the meadows or pastures. I found 
quite a proportion of round, or nearly 
round, hard billets two to three inches in 
diameter. These I put in the bottom, and 
with a stone breaker, hammered them solid, 
preaking to the size of a hen’s egg. In this 
wov I filled the ditch for about 12 inches, 
t'cn laid on flat stone, shingle fashion. 





WINTER ON THE FARM 


Care must be exercised not to fill so high 
that the plow will strike them. Put on a 
covering of old straw or weeds to prevent 
fine particles of soil working down among 
the stones. The fact that the drain is in 
perfect order after 17 years is pretty con- 
clusive testimony that the plan is a good 
one. The ditch filled in this way never set- 
tles or falls in, and the water simply per- 
colates through among the broken stone 
and cannot form a current or wash. 





Winter Manuring Often Good Practice. 


A, A, SOUTHWICK, MASSACHUSETTS. 





I read with much interest in a recent 
issue the well-written and scientific article 
on applying manure to _ frozen ground. 
Many of us who have large amounts of 
stable manure to move to the field could 
not very well agree with Mr Read that 
there is great loss and waste in spreading 
on the frozen surface of almost any of 
our reasonably level cultivated fields. Is it 
not true that where the ground is frozen 
that manure on the surface is also made 
intact and to a reasonable degree safe from 
loss from washing or evaporation by frost? 
Many of us would not be able to farm to 
any great extent if we waited until nearly 
planting time before moving the stable de- 
posits. I have watched these things in the 
field, and I have never been able to discov- 
er the location where manure has been 
washed by natural surface water. 

I hope we are all of us sufficiently fa- 
miliar with the ins and outs of farming to 
know that manure upon the surface of side 
hills or in proximity to water courses or 
standing water may suffer serious. loss 
from water action, but such conditions, in 
my opinion, should not influence us in our 
general farm operations. I believe I am 
able to say with all honesty that our crops 
grown largely upon land dressed during 
the winter with a good coat of stable ma- 
nure are better and more satisfactory than 
in the old days when the ideas were iron- 
clad and must be carried out to the letter. 

In the management of our soils we should 
do more solid thinking, looking to future 
operations. Some of our crops develop an 
immense growth, largely from the atmos- 
phere. This remains upoa the ground af- 
ter the crop is harvested. Such is the case 
with all the vines, such as tomatoes, pota- 
toes, etc. Instead of spending valuable 
time and money in taking this off, add to 
the always welcome supply of~humus by 
plowing it under, and along with it, if pos- 
sible, a good coating of manure, thus re- 
turning to the soil not only what has been 
extracted from the soil by the growingcrop, 
but in addition that which has been devel- 
oped from the atmosphere. Nearly all of 
our agricultural soils have sufficient ab- 
sorptive properties to care for whatever 
may be applied in the way of fertilizing 
material, and I think we may feel reason- 
ably safe in applying such at any time of 
the year. 


To Keep Cribbed Corn Clean. 


Cc. C. GATES, ILLINOIS. 








When Indian corn is stored in cribs for 
any length of time vermin will penetrate 
into it. There are several reasons why this 
is so. Many cribs are bullt too low on the 
ground. Rats and mice will quickly burrow 
into.the soft, dry dirt beneath such a crib. 
Once there, it is almost impossible to get 
rid of them. The spaces between the boards 
or rails of*a corn crib are generally too 
wide. A space of about two inches will ad- 
mit a great deal of dirt, besides it is a 
wide open door for mice. 

All cribs should be built at least six 
inches above the ground. It would be bet- 
ter if there was a space of a foot or more 
between the floor and the ground. This 
space should be tightly boarded up. No 
vermin could gain a permanent foothold 
beneath a crib thus built. The sleepers 
on which the floor rests should have 





smooth, even surfaces. The boards of the 
floor should be laid together as closely as 
possible. By doing this, the farmer will help 
to rid himself of the grain worms and grain 
weevils which exist in large numbers be- 
neath an imperfectly made flocr. Instead 
of using six-inch boards on the sides of 
his crib, with spaces of two inches between 
them, the farmer who wishes to keep his 
corn free of mice and dirt snould use four- 
inch boards, with one-half-inch spaces be- 
tween. If he builds rail cribs, some of the 
rails should be hewn at the ends. Closely 
woven wire netting or slats would make 
good siding for cribs. A heavy application 
of coal tar would be excellent to prevent 
the gnawing of the boards, besides pre- 
serving their usefulness. 


Renewing Old Seed. 








Very interesting experiments are being 
conducted at the Amherst (Mass) experi- 
ment station in bringing to life seeds which 
are too old to sprout well. It is hoped that 
tests will eventually lead to results of 
great commercial value. Nothing has been 
published on the matter as yet, and the 
following is the result of an interview with 
Messrs Stone and Sharp: 

Old seeds have been treated with a 2 per 
cent solution of asparagin, a vegetable ex- 
tract obtained from German chemists, and 
the result has been to increase the germi- 
nating power greatly. Seed which before 
treatment showed only 50 per cent of ger- 
mination with one-half worthless, after 
treatment showed 98 percent of germination 
and only 2 per cent which failed to sprout. 
Since asparagin at present costs $1.50 per 
ounce, the method is not profitable for or- 
dinary seeds. But’seeds of new varieties 
and certain flower seeds which are actu- 
ally quoted at more than their weight in 
gold might be treated this way with profit. 
Experimenters are in hopes of finding a 
cheaper suvdstance or a cheaper way of 
making this article for treating the seeds. 


ranoniaiiguatiaaiiaiaeescapeil 
Aids in Harvesting Ice—The device 
skown in the illustration is of great as- 


sistance in getting the 
blocks of ice from the 
water onto the sled. 
The stand @ is made of 
iron piping or iron 
rods, the three points 
being Sharpened so 
that they will not slip. 
The long handles or 
levers b b are of hard 
wood. They are not 
fastened together but 
remain loose and can 
be slipped backward 
and forward,being thus 
readily adjusted to any 
required position. The 
ice tongs are attached to the lower ends 
and easily operated.—[A. L. Williams. 








Give Stock Plenty of Salt—All kinds of 
farm stock should have salt where they 
can get to it at will. Rock salt placed un- 
der shelter should be kept before them at 
all times. Besides this, stock should have 
a small amount of loose salt twice a week. 
None of the animals will eat too much salt 
if it is kept before them constantly. Salt 
stimulates the appetite, assists digestion 
and assimilation and increases the flow of 
the fluids of the body. Where stock has not 
had a sufficient supply of-salt, begin grad- 
ually and feed up. An overdose acts as a 
poison. 





English Grain Crops—The Dec statement 
issued by the British board of agri, cover- 
ing the ’98 yield, places wheat at 34.76 bu 
per acre_in England, compared with 28.97 
bu in ’97; the average of the ten years 
88’-’97 was 29.19 bu. This indicates an ex- 
cellent rate of yield. Scotland’s small crop 
showed 42% bu per acre. -So much for in« 
tensive farming. 











OUR GARDEN COMPETITION. 


Widespread Interest In It Among All 
Classes. 





The garden contest of 1899, to be con- 


ducted by American Agriculturist, Or- 
ange Judd Farmer and New England 
Homestead as announced in our issue 


for last week, is cordially welcomed 
everywhere. All who did not read the 
particulars as printed last week should 
do so at once. We look for many 
contributions to the prize list from 
all interested in promoting horticulture, 
gardening and truck-farming—seedsmen, 
nurserymen, florists, makers of imple- 
ments or fertilizers and other things used 
in or about fruit and vegetable farming. 
Any other lover of horticulture, who wishes 
to aid this movement, is invited to eo-oper- 
ate. We shall be pleased to correspond with 
any such. We print below the rules of the 
contest, which enable every one to compete 
on an equal basis. 

A grand prize of $250 in gold is offered by 
American Agriculturist and several other 
liberal prizes have already been contribut- 
ed, including one of $100, another of $50, and 
so on. The prize list will shortly appear. 





Rules of the Garden Contest. 





The rules are few and simple. They 
enable every one to manage the garden as 
seems best. They put every section and 
all competitors on an equal footing. The 
competition is not to show who makes the 
most profit or who can tell the best story 
or gains in gardening. The idea is to bring 
out clearly and truthfully the actual pro- 
duct and return from the farm garden or 
village garden and the methods pursued. 
A report that shows a comparatively small 
profit may be so much more accurately 
kept and clearly presented as to win a prize 
over a slovenly or careless record that ap- 
parently shows a large profit. Prizes are 
to be awarded to the records and reports 
which show most clearly and accurately 
the methods pursued, and the receipts and 
expenses of the garden, irrespective of 
whether the result is a profit or loss. 

THE RULES. 

1. The garden must contain not less than 
1000 square feet, no limit to larger size. Any 
crops may be grown, to be planted at any 
time, cultivated in any way, and disposed 
of as may seem best—consumed at home, 
sold or given away. 

2. A record-book is the only special thing 
the contest requires. It may be of any con- 
venient size, say 5x7_inches or more. Upon 
the clearness with which this record-book 
shows up all the operations in the garden, 
will depend its standing in the prize award. 

3. Before beginning operations, measure 
the space that is to be devoted to the gar- 
den, describe (in the record-book) the lo- 
cation, the soil, history of the plot, and any 
other facts necessary to give us a clear 
idea of it. Also state what large or small 
fruits are growing in the garden patch, 
and what you consider the fair cash value 
of the garden lot—that is, before you begin 
work on it for the new crops. Also give a 
list of the tools or garden supplies on hand 
that are to be used in caring for it, with 
value of each. 

4. Keep a daily memorandum account 
with the garden, describing just what you 
did to it each day, number of hours’ labor 
by adults or minors of either sex, what 
kind of work was done, etc. The memoran- 
dum will also include statement of amount, 
character and cost of manure or fertilizers 
used; kind, quantity and cost of seeds pur- 
chased or planted, etc. As the crops become 
available from the garden, the memoran- 
dum should show kind, quantity and value 
harvested from day to day. Value stuff at 
what it would sell for at wholesale in your 
nearest market; if the record shows how 
much garden produce was sold or given 
away, and how much used im the family, 





PROGRESSIVE GARDENING 


it will be all the more valuable as indica- 
tive of the money worth of the garden to 
the family; but the same price is to be put 
on produce whatever its disposition. 

5. At the close of each week or month, 
these memorandums may be duly tran- 
scribed into the record-book. Let there be 
separate accounts for labor, seeds and fer- 
tilizers or other supplies, and one for pro- 
ducts. A running summary should be writ- 
ten up of the methods pursued or work 
done each month, notes as to varieties, 
yields, mistakes made and how to avoid 
them, methods that proved successful, bet- 
ter ways of doing things, etc. If any of 
the crops are attacked by insect or fungous 
pests, state their nature, what rem- 
edies have been used and the cest and re- 
sults of their application. 

6. At the close of the season, take an 
inventory of all garden supplies or produce 
or hand at its fair value, foot up the ac- 
counts of cost and record of what has been 
taken from the garden that is not now on 
hand and balance up. This will show 
whether the garden has been run at a profit 
or loss, financially considered. Also state 
your views as to whether the garden has 
paid in other ways, ané@ give your ideas 
as to how the garden could be made more 
pleasurable and profitable another year. 

7. A chart of the garden at the begin- 
ning of the season, showing how it was 
planted, sketches or photos of hand tools 
or contrivances for any garden work, pho- 
tographs of the site or of the garden at va- 
rious stages or of its products, pictures of 
the folks working in the garden or of meth- 
ods of peculiar interest—anything is allow- 
able in the sketch or picture line that will 
help us to get a clear insight into just how 
you managed your garden from start to 
finish. 

8. Each contestant must notify us by 
postal that he (or she) proposes to com- 
pete, adding the name of the subscriber in 
whose family you reside (if the paper does 
not come in your own name), and such sub- 
scription sould be paid at least to Jan- 
uary, 1900. 

9. Reports or records must be sent to us 
in October or November next, or as soon 
as the season is practically over; not later 
than Nov 30, 1899. 





Getting Rid of Root Galls. 





One section of the greenhouse at the 
Massachusetts experiment station is at 
present devoted to cucumbers’ grown in 
long boxes about 18 in deep, with steam 
pipes imbedded in the soil. Here Prof Stone 
and his assistants have been studying the 
cause and cure of root galls, a well-known 
disease which causes swellings on the roots 
of cucumbers, and of some other plants, al- 
ways sapping their vitality and sometimes 
killing them outright. The trouble, it seems, 
is caused by a species of nematode, a tiny 
worm no larger than a pinhead, which 
forces its way into the tissues of the root. 

After trying all sorts of chemicals, like- 
wise freezing and drying, the experimenters 
have settled down to the conclusion that the 
most effectual,completeand practical method 
at the present time of exterminating nema- 
todes in greenhouses is by heating the soil 
before planting by means of steam. A bul- 
letin is in preparation. which gives details 
of the method of applying the steam. Pipes 
or tiles with holes in them extend through 
the benches and steam at a pressure of 50lb3 
or more is forced through until the soil is 
thoroughly heated. 

“How much heat is needed?’’ 

“We heat for several hours until the soil 
reaches 180 degrees,”’ replied Assistant 
Sharpe. “The worms are killed at 160, and 
we wish to make sure of eggs, which resist 
a higher temperature.” 

“Are they all killed by the process?” 

“Yes, we note.no signs of the root knots 
where the soil has been treated.” 

“What is being tested with the vines now 
that nematodes have been killed?” 
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“We are trying whether we can add ma~ 
nure to the soil after it has been heated, 
without introducing the worms again in the 
manure. The experiment is not yet com- 
plete, but we have seen no signs of the 
worms and no root galls in manured 
benches. Incidentally the cucumber vines 
show how the temperature is lower near 
the glass sides of the greenhouse; note how 
the two or three outer rows are less thrifty 
than those nearer the center. It is not worth 
while to try growing vigorous plants very 
close to the glass.” 

The cost of heating the soil to kill nema- 
tode worms is hard to estimate, for vary- 
ing conditions, but Prof Stone says 100 cu 
ft of soil can, under favorable conditions, be 
heated in an hour’s time. The process kills 
all kinds of spores, eggs and worms. Ex- 
periments are now under way to deter- 
mine whether leaf spot of greenhouse vio- 
lets is not brought on by the weakening of 
the plant caused by root galls. So far the 
tests indicate that the two diseases go to- 
gether. 





Moth Worse Than the Scale—More dam- 
age has been done to orchardists by the 
codling moth than ever has been or will be 
done by the San Jose Scale. The moth has 
been responsible for a high percentage of 
damaged fruit which has sold for low 
prices and has greatly injured the market, 
but the moth does not kill the trees, and 
hence the most of farmers let it alone to 
continue the damage. The San Jose scale 
kills the tree, and therefore fruit farmers 
will be compelled to fight it and keep it in 
check. Hence the amount of damage wiil 
be limited.—[J. H. Hale, Hartford Co, Conn. 





Iron Sulphate for Potato Scab—Last 
spring I selected a large potato completely 
covered with scabs. I soaked it 30 hours in 
a solution of sulphate of iron, at the rate of 
one pound of sulphate to 50 gallons of water, 
then cut to single eyes and planted. The 
pieces germinated and produced potatoes 
entirely free from scab.—[A. 8. 





The Tea Gaddy—Last year net tea im- 
ports were 113,000,000 lbs, by far the largest . 
on record, with the price the lowest. 





A New Departure in fertilizer pamphlets 


comes to us in the Bowker catalog for 1899. 
It is a real catalog, not only of the special 
and general fertilizers and prepared phos- 
phates manufactured by that concern, but . 
a complete catalog of agricultural chem- 
icals and natural fertilizers. This pam- 
phiet describes almost everything known 
in the trade, whether manufactured, na- 
tive or imported. Such a book is all the 
more useful because in addition to giving 
full particulars and analyses and methods 
for using special and general fertilizers, 
it gives similar information about such 
natural fertilizers as wood ashes, ground 
bone, cembinations of bone and ashes, 
blood and meat, combinations of blood, 
bone and meat, animal fertilizers, bone fer- 
tilizers, bone and potash, sheep manure, 
fish, as well as a full line of agricultural 
chemicals. In a remarkably frank way, 
Mr Bowker states: ‘““‘While we recommend 
what in our opinion is best suited to the 
needs of agriculture, yet we do not insist 
upon our views. On the contrary, we aim 
to supply everything in the way of plant 
food or fertilizers which the markets of 
the world afford.’’ Altogether this is a sin- 
gularly clear, brief, simple and _ reliable 
compendium. The analyses give only the 
minimum quantity which is really the ba- 
sis of guaranteed composition, although in 
most cases the goods considerably exceed 
the analysis. We are sure that farmers 
everywhere will be delighted with this fer- 
tilizer catalog, which is quite as valuable 
for its account of natural fertilizers as 
for its description of artificial ones. We 
have arranged with the publishers to send 
a copy free to everyone who will aadress 
a postal card to the BowKer Fertilizer Co, 
68 Broad street, New York, and write on 
back of same: “Being a reader of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, I am entitled to a free 
copy of your ’99 catalog, which please send 
to” (add your full name and address). ’ 
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dusiness Health of the American Farmer. 


Earlier statements in our columns to the 
effect that this is the farmer’s year have 
been verified and the exhausted hour 
glass with its accompanying period of ret- 
rospection brings out some _ interesting 
facts. With few exceptions, farm crops, 
staple and special, were abundant. In 
fact, the yield of a few of our great sta- 
ples, such as cotton and hay, has proved 
go great as to insure only low prices for 
these throughout the entire season. The 
yield of cereals as a whole has been very 
large; wheat a bumper crop, corn medium, 
oats, rye and barley good, flaxseed one of 
the best on record. While the enormous 
yield of hay brought phenomenally low 
prices, this at the same time has made it 
rossible for farmers to feed freely to meat 
animals, and where corn is anywise abun- 
dant this means cattle, hogs and sheep for 
the butchers’ block finished this winter at 
low cost. The final pickings of the ’98 cot- 
ton crop now being secured complete anoth- 
er enormous total yield, following that of 
*97, bringing low prices, enormous exports 
and more careful thought than ever on the 
part of southern planters as to acreage 
plans for the coming season. The new year 
finds wheat decidedly lower than Jan 1, ’98, 
yet our enormous crop is being judiciously 
marketed with the possibility of a turn for 
the better during the remainder of the crop 
year. Corn is higher than at any like sea- 
son since that following the half crop raised 
ir '94, and oats are selling better than the 
average covering a long period. 

A reference to our table of comparative 
prices will show that beef cattle are selling 
this winter better than in a long time past, 
and that sheep are also very much higher 
than at corresponding date two, three and 
four years ago, wool likewise. We seem to 
be in an era of low hog prices, but there is 
nothing to suggest that farmers are dis- 





‘heartened. Widespread winter dairying 


brings moderate to low butter prices, with 
accompanying liberal consumption on home 
account, and some encouraging movement 
abroad. In our table of prices, quotations 
for grain, live stock, dairy products, hay 
and potatoes refer to Chicago as the lead- 
ing distributive center for all these. Sugar, 
coffee, cotton and iron at eastern trade cen- 
ters, and railway and industrial securities 
on the N Y stock exchange. 

While farm products are abundant and 
commanding reasonably good figures, it is 
also a fact that many of the staple articles 
which the farmer buys are obtainable at 
a very low level of prices, so that his dol- 
lar will go a long way. War tax has added 
a little to the cost of tea; sugars remain 
cheap, and the commoner grades of coffees 
have never been as low as the past year. 
Record breaking low prices for cotton 
goods have been succeeded by a slight ad- 
vance, but this in turn helps the producer 
of the raw staple. Iron in its various forms 
is low, and lumber, brick, nails and build- 
ing material generally can be secured at 
moderate figures. 





Combination in Marketing Produce. 





The marketing:’of farm products is be- 
ing handled in a more businesslike way in 
California than in any other state. The re- 
markable success of the wine growers’ cor- 
poration, through which the various vine- 
yards pool their interests, has led to a gen- 
eral attempt to apply such methods to 
fresh and dried fruits, nuts, citrus fruits, 
etc. At the 23d annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia fruit growers’ association, last 
month, this subject received much atten- 
tion and for the dried fruit industry the 
following plan was adopted: 

First—Local organizations to be formed 
for grading and. packing fruits in which 
all fruit is pooled and credited to each 
member according to its proper grade. 

Second—These local associations to be 
centralized into an exchange which shall 
sell the whole output of all the local assv- 
ciations. When more convenient, the local 


associations to be grouped into a county 
or district exchange and these county or 
district exchanges to be the connecting 
link between the local associations and 
the central exchange. 

At the earliest possible time all the fruit 
interests of the state should be consolidat- 
ed so as to secure all of the economies pos- 
sible to such organization and the advance- 
ment of the interests of all of the fruit 
growers of the state. 

To these ends we earnestly recommend 
that conventions be called in the several 
fruit growing districts not now co-opera- 
tively organized to enter at once upon the 
work, these conventions to be called upon 
the authority of twenty or more fruit 
growers, and methods and means for 
forming local organizations to be deter- 
mined by the convention. 





The Healthy Situation in Corn. 





The farm value of the 1898 corn crop ex- 
ceeds 500 million dollars, or the greatest 
since ’95, when it was 600 millions. In the 
early 90’s, owing to higher prices, the crop 
was worth 650 to 850 millions on the farms. 
The average farm price at the opening of 
Dec, ’98, according to the dept of agri, was 
28.7c per bu, against 26.3c a year ago. Ap- 
plying this to our own figures of crop yield 
in estimated bushels, and a total farm 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


market has hardened from a point as low 
as 29c per bu at Chicago in Sept to 34%c in 
Nov, receding a trifle in early Dec, yet 
showing substantial character withal, and 
advancing further late in the month to 3fc 
for cash and around 37c for May. These. are 
the highest prices of the calendar year, 
barring the temporary spurt last May 
when the excitement in wheat carried corn 
to 37c. The twelve months as a whole show 
a higher Ievel of prices than since the pe- 
riod following the half crop of ’94. 

In this connection, a very hopeful feature 
at present is the continuance of our ex- 
cellent foreign trade. Slightly higher 
prices do not deter European buyers, and 
we shipped abroad over 15,000,000 bu in Nov 
and 12,000,000 in Oct, with Decem- 
ber exports 3% millions weekly. 
Europe has undoubtedly learned the 
merit of American maize as a 
feedstuff, even though slow to adopt 
it as an article of table diet, and our excel- 
lent exports promise to show further in- 
crease rather than otherwise. Out of three 
recent good crops we have exported annu- 
ally 118 million bushels; in the fiscal year 
’97 we sent abroad nearly 210 millions. The 
average export value of all thecornshipped 
abroad during three years following bump- 
er crops was 41.2c per bushel, and during 


Price Changes of the Year 1898 with Comparisons. 


Dee 24 Oct 1 July 1 Ap 1 Jani July1 Jani Jan 1 Jani 
98 "98 "98 , "98 "97 "97 "96 "95 


No 2 wheat, bu, $0.69 $0.6444 $0.82 

No 2 corn, bu, -35 -29% .32&% 
No 2 oats, bu, 26146 ool -22% 
No 2 rye, bu, @ 54% 454% 44% 
No 1 flaxseed, bu, 1.09% .90% 1.07 
Beef cattle, 100 lbs, 5.85 5.85 5.25 
Hogs, 100 lbs, 3.50 4.05 4.00 
Sheep, 100 lbs, 4.25 4.50 5.25 


Wool, O and Pa X, Ib, ___.28 26 25 
Cotton, Ib, 


95 


$1.02%  $0.90% $0.785% $0.93% $0.61% $0.53% 
2 26% 25 23% .2534 445% 


9 
25 -23 17% 16% 17% 30 
-50 4644 34 .38 324% 48 
1.18 1.21 78 -16% 914% 8 1.39 


5.50 5.40 5.15 5.50 4.85 5.75 

4.00 3.50 3.45 3.55 3.75 4.65 

4.70 4.75 4.10 3.80 3.50 3.50 
-26 27 -20 17% -18 164% 


-05 13-16 05%  .06% .06 3-16 "05 15-16 07% .07% .08 5-16 .05 11-16 


Butter, Ib, -20 19%  .16 18 21 14% 21 .23% .23 
Cheese, Ib, 10 08% .07% .08% 08 07% 08% 091% 10% 
Hay, No 1 tim, ton, 8.50 8.50 10.00 10.00 9.00 10.50 9.50 13.00 10.50 
Potatoes, bu, .36 -35 .65 .63 -60 .28 .24 28 52 
Hops, Ib, 21 18 14% .18 18 10 15 10 12 
Sugar, gran, lb, 05%  .05356 .05% .05% 05% -04% .0436 .05 03% 


Coffee, green Rio, lb, 


06% .0614 .06% 


-05% 065g 07% 10% 14% 154% 


Cotton prints, yd, 02% .02 -02 .02 1-16 .02% .02% 02% .03 .0256 
Sheeting, yd, 04% .0446 .04% .04% .05 04% .05% 05% .05 
Steel rails, ton, 18.00 18.50 20.00 18.00 18.25 19.00 25.00 28.00 22.00 
Wire nails, 100 Ibs, 1.40 1.65 1.65 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.80 2.53 1.15 
Rock Island, 109% 100 96% 84 88% 75% 66% 66% 61 
Cc, B & Q, 122% 113% 105% 90% 98% s4 701% 76% 693%, 
C&N W, 14154 129% 125% 117 120% 116% 102% 100 95% 
Lake Shore, 208 192% 187% 185 170% 172% 152 141% 135 
Pennsylvania, 122% 116% 115% 112 114% = as —_ — 
American Tobacco, 141% 118 120% 99% 88% 77% 78% 77% 98 
General Electric, 93% 4814 39% 32 3414 34 341% 26% 33% 
American Cotton Oil, 33 34% 21 17 22% 14 13 18 23% 
Western Union, 9414 90% 93 84 90% 84% 83% 84 8656 
American Sugar, 124% 116% 180% 114% 141% 127% 111% 102% 87%, 


value of $536,000,000 results. As is well 
known, most of the crop will be consumed 
in the counties where grown, and being 
converted into beef, pork, mutton and dairy 
products, turn into the farmers’ pockets a 
great many more dollars than here indi- 
cated. 


AMERICAN CORN CROPS. 


Farm Total 

Bushels price value 
are 1,868,120,000 28.7c  $536,216,000 
1897..........1,823,343,000 26.3 479,539,000 
1896..........2,269,160,000 21.5 487,869,400 
WB eccscceses 2,272,378,000 26.4 599,907,792 
1894..........1,212,770,000 45.7 554,235,890 
rer 1,619,496,000 36.5 591,116,040 
1892..........1,628,464,000 39.3 639,986,352 
Rr 2,060,154,000 40.6 836,422,524 
WG cccvvesees 1,489,970,000 50.6 753,924,820 


Covering the three months since the new 
crop began to move, the corn market has 
been holding its own fairly well. An 
always unknown quantity in the corn 
problem is the amount stored in country 
cribs, out of farmers’ hands, held by local 
dealers and large consumers in the big 
cities operating elevator systems. The be- 
lief is quite general that at present such 
supplies are much smaller than usual at 
this time of year. Under the influence of 
the legitimate demand for the corn avail- 
able from this and last year’s crops the 


four years of comparatively short crops 
52.4c. 

CORN CROP AND PRICES AT CHICAGO. 
{Yield and exports in millions of bushels.] 


Export 
Crop, bu Prices Bu 

eee 26@37 *62.8 
WOE sicccc cs docusse 1823 21@29 208.7 
Bas cctocesenases 2369 20@31 176.9 
BERD ccc icccccccces 2372 25@55 101.1 
ree 34@60 28.6 
Gs cccescesdenes 1619 34@45 66.5 
Te 37@$1 47.1 
5, ORT 40@76 76.6 
NT 28@54 32.0 
ae 2112 29@60 103.4 
IETS CESS 2087 34@60 70.8 
Re F 1556 33 @52 25.4 
iadesoeeadue ose 33@45 41.4 
EO er 35@49 64.8 
Cre er 1895 35@87 52.9 
B06 06:50.0006,0c0ueee 46@63 46.3 
Re rererere 48@83 41.7 
eT 36@76 44.3 
SRR 1717 32@44 93.6 
1879.. - 1547 29@48 99.6 


*Five months only, July to Nov, ’98, in- 
clusive. 


The Elberta Peach was unfavorably 
criticised at the Amherst, Mass, meeting, be- 
cause of its present tendency to leaf curl, 
a fault which Messrs Willard and Hale 
agreed might wholly prevent its cultivation 
in many localities. 








Choosing a Breed. 





We have had many ‘varie- 
ties and consider pure Ply- 
mouth Rocks and the grades 
from these the’ best fowl. 
We have had _ specimens 
that averaged 150 eggs in a 
year.—[E. C. P., Mass. 

If only one breed is to be kept on the 
farm, none can surpass the White Wyan- 
dots for general purposes.—[G. B. F., Mich, 

As I keep fowl primarily as layers, with- 
out regard to table qualities, I do not hesi- 
tate to give the preference to White Leg- 
horns.—[G. P. P., Virginia. 

After testing Leghorns, Plymouth. Rocks, 
Cochins and Brahmas, I tried the White 
Langshan, and I don’t believe you can find 
a better chicken.—[Mrs Geo. McGrew, Van 
Buren Co, Ifa. 

I consider the Barred or White Plymouth 
Rock’ the best and most profitable fowl 
for the farmer to raise; first for their egg 
production, and second’for dressing quali- 
ties as a table fowl.—[W. F. P., Connecti- 
cut. 

My Minorcas lay so many more eggs 
than any of the so-called general purpose 
fowls, that if I sold the eggs and threw 
away the birds, I should make more than I 
could reasonably expect to make selling 
eggs and fowls. from any of those other 
breeds.—[Samuel Esler, New York. 

During more than 16 years’ practical ex- 
perience in..marketing dressed poultry, I 
have always found the Plymouth Rocks to 
be the best selling bird. No matter how 
old, they are always the best of eating. 
To get the best results from them in eggs, 
use an egg-producing food and do not get 
them too ‘fat.—[{L. N. C., Windham Co, 
Cennecticut, 

White Plymouth Rocks are best and they 
lay well in‘ winter and summer. They have 
large, plump~ bodies, with no black pin 
feathers.—_[C. B., New Haven, Connecticut. 


For a farmer or for anyone who wishes 
a@ general purpose fowl, the light ._Brahmas 
are the best. They are-handsome, hardy, 
large, fine-fleshed fowls, and the very best 
of winter layers, are quite easily ‘kept and 
the best of mothers.—[F. B. V., Iowa. 

The Silver Wyandots are my favorites. 
They commence laying at five and a half 
or six months of age, are of medium size 
and are one of the best market fowls; skin, 
a golden yellow, body square and blocky, 
short legs and neck. They have no equal 
as broilers, as they are yellow and plump 
at any age and make a very rapid growth. 
I am not guessing, but have tested them 
with other breeds and found them the very 
best winter layers. They are more active 
than the Brahma or Cochin and are easy 
to keep in a fine laying condition. A 4 ft 
fence will hold them.—[S. C. K., Oregon. 

The best results for both eggs and mar- 
ket cannot be obtained from any one breed. 
I have had the best success, both points 
considered, in crossing S C Brown Leg- 
horn males with Barred Plymouth Rock 
females. This cross gives a rooster, when 
full grown, that will weigh from 6 to 8 Ibs 
and hens weighing from 5 to 7 lbs, that will 
lay as well as any pure breed that I have 
raised. The crossbreds have beautiful yel- 
low legs and skin, and the meat is of very 
fine texture.—[A. H. S., Litchfield Co, Ct. 








Why the Hens Paid. 


W. H. RUDD, MASSACHUSETTS. 





The best luck I- ever had with poultry 
was with about 20 pullets, Plymouth Rocks, 
which were shut up in November in the 
basement of one of our houses, by no means 
the best, but given extra care they laid 1976 
eges out of a possible 3000 in 151 days from 
Dee 1 to April 30. 

The profit on each hen for that periol 
was $2.79. Eggs were very high that winter 
and sold for 40c a dozen a good part of the 


THE POULTR Y. -YARL 


time. The cost of feeding was about $10. 

The secret of success wasin keeping them 
busy all the time. The fidor was covered 
thickly. with rockvseed from the sea shore 
nearby, and the grain was thrown into it. 
The hens would scratch and work away in 
the weéd and almost bury themselves in it. 
I would frequently go down and stir up the 
wéed, throw some grain in it and start them 
to scratching again. 

I was with them about all the time;fussed 
over them a great deal. I gave them a 
warm breakfast and warm whole corn for 
supper. In other ways they were cared for 
as usual. I did nearly as well the following 
winter by the same means, and I ascribed 
success mainly to keeping the hens at work 


and giving personal attention to their 
wants. 
————ESE 
My Henhouse is. divided into rooms 
20x30 ft, with a 6 ft passageway. These 


rooms were separated from the pasSage by 
a lath partition, the laths being placed far 
enough apart to allow a hen to stick her 
head and neck through. Along the bottom 
of this partition and on the passageway 
side is the feed trough, which is’4 in wide 
and 2 in deep. It extends the length of the 
building: On the back side of the rooms is 
a platform 3 ft high and 3 ft wide, made of 
i in boards. Underneath are the nests, made 
like drawers, 1 ft deep in front and placed 
below an 8 in strip which runs along the 
edge of the platform. The back of the 
drawers is 6 in agep, so the hens can jump 
up’ from behind, and the nests are always 
dark, which fact gives the hens a feeling of 
secrecy. A foot above the platform are the 
roosts, made from 1 in strips, 2 in wide.— 
[Alter Ego. 





Have a.Curtain of oiled muslin to shut 
of: the run in stormy weather, 





Chronic Indigestion—F. L. S. has a horse 
which eats a great deal of food, but still 
remains poor and his legs swell when-:-he 
stands in the stable. His skin is also very 
tender. The animal is affected by indiges- 
tion caused either by bad teeth or a’ bad 
method of feeding. I should have his ‘teeth 
examined and if anything is the matter 
with them have them attended to. Feed 
the animal regularly three timies a-day, not 
more than. four quarts of good oats at a 


. feed and about 14 Ibs of hay in the 24 hours. 


Always’ water’before feeding.’ Give him a 
mash.‘once a day and continue it for a 
month or more, made as follows:--Boil a 
teacupful of flaxseed into a pulp and while 
it is hot pour it on half a pail of bran, and 
when cool put one of the following powders 
Into it: Sulphate of iron 4 oz, nitrate of 
potassium 4 oz, nux vomica 2 oz. .Mix and 
divide into 24 parts. 
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Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absoluteiy 
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Pay Off 
Your Mortgage 


This winter by work- 
ing evenings for 


THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL 


500 best agents get 
$11,500 divided 
among them in addi- 
tion to good pay for 
work done. 


The Curtis 
Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Condition of Breeders’ Associations. 





There is no surer index of the live stock 
dgituation than the condition of the different 
breeders’ associations. They reflect the fi- 
nancial condition of the members, which in 
turn testifies to the profitableness or un- 
profitableness of the stock. At all the 1898 
meetings, most of which were held: in No- 
vember, a tone of cheerfulness seemed to 
prevail. Members as a rule had sold more 
animals as breeders than since they began 
the business. Good-paying prices ruled 
throughout the season. 

The Shorthorn cattle association has over 
$23,000 on hand in cash. Other assets bring 
the total up to nearly $51,000. Liberal 
prizes were offered at Omaha and all the 
state fairs, and the association voted to 
expend $5000 in prizes next year. President 
Cobb and Secretary J. H. Pickrell were 
elected for another year. A _ fireproof 
building for preserving the records kept in 
the office of the secretary is badly needed 
and the proposition to erect one is being 
seriously considered. 

The Hereford association is equally pros- 
perous. The reserve fund is not so large 
as that of the Shorthorn men, but this 
reaches the comfortable sum of about 
$32,000. This society gave more money for 
premiums during 1898 than any other 
breeders’ organization, and next year it will 
be again in the lead, offering over $5000 for 
this purpose. Pres K, B. Armour was 
again chosen, as was also the secretary, C. 
R. Thomas. It was decided to abolish the 
use of proxies at meetings. 

The Aberdeen-Angus cattle association 
has had a year of unexampled prosperity. 
The black, hornless cattle seem to be gain- 
ing ground rapidly, and at the stock yards 
are topping the market with gratifying fre- 
quency. The association has a cash bal- 
ance of about $10,000. O. E. Bradfute is 
again president and Thomas McFarlane 
secretary. Liberal premiums were paid 
this year and will be offered next. 

The Red Polled breeders are cheerful and 
happy over the increased demand for their 
favorites. The society has a cash balance 
of over $2600, decided to award medals to 
the prize winners at the Omaha exposition 
and to exhibit cattle at the Paris exposi- 
tion. President P. G. Henderson and Sec- 
retary J. McLain Smith were re-elected for 
the ensuing year. 

All the other cattle associations are in 
equally prosperous condition. The horse 
associations are holding their own and 
some of them gaining ground. Sheep and 
hog men are doing well and have nothing to 
complain of. 





How Great Show Hogs Were Produced 





Sec Coburn has succeeded in getting R. 
S. Cook of Wichita, Kan, to tell how he 
produced and treated his World’s fair prize 
winning hogs. This he does for the first 
time as follows: Having decided to exhibit 
afew Poland China pigs at the World’s 
fair in 1893, I carefully selected a boar and 
sows with strong, vigorous constitutions, 
as well as good feeding qualities, and mat- 
ed them so as to farrow at the desired time. 
After mating, the sows were given plenty 
of food, consisting largely of protein, along 
with an abundance of green pasture (which 
I always aim to-have) of rye and wheat 
during the late fall and winter months, 
with alfalfa the other eight months of the 
year. 

My fall litter, intended to be shown as 
over six and under twelve months old, was 
farrowed Oct 5, and allowed the range of 
the farm, thereby affording them plenty of 
exercise and a variety of foods. I consider 
exercise essential to the production of 
strong, vigorous animals, and it also 
strengthens their limbs, enabling them to 
sustain a greater weight later on. These 


pigs were fed slop made of ship stuff and 
sweet skim milk until they were weaned, 


LIVE STOCK 


at which time I began feeding a small 
quantity of soaked wheat, but that not 
proving satisfactory, I tried wheat ground 
fine with a small quantity of oats, soaked 
12 to 24 hours and then mixed with soyr 
skim milk, At no time did I use new milk 
direct from the cow. 

As the pigs were not weighed, I cannot 
give exact’ figues during the feeding period. 
They were not confined in a yard or feed 
lot until winter, but eat all times had a 
clean, warm house with floor and plenty of 
dry bedding to sleep in. Owing to a loss of 
one in this lot, I substituted, about May 1, 
another one of the same litter that had re- 
ceived no particular feed or attention, and 
had not been intended fv.r a show animal. 
She had, however, a well-developed frame, 
and was prepared to, and did, take on flesh 
rapidly: At time of shipping for Chicago, 
Sept 20, she was ‘the largest, and 
proved to be one of the best show animals 
ever raised in the west, winning first in her 
class besides being concerned in various 
other prizes. Four pigs from this one litter 
were winners of five Columbian prizes. The 
litter of five averaged 528 pounds each. 
During the winter these pigs were given 
just enough corn to keep up animal 
heat, and about March 1 its use was dis- 
continued altogether, as I think too much 
corn detrimental to stock intended for eith- 
er show or breeding purposes. 





A Handy Farm Cart. 


J. L. IRWIN. 





On nearly every farm there is one or two 
pairs of unused cultivator wheels. With 
these a cart can be made which will save 
much labor, and many steps. Especially is 
this so where there are half grown chil- 
dren about. They will enjoy working with 
the cart and will do much of the feeding, 
haul wood and cobs, and do many chores 
that would otherwise take up the farmer’s 
time and attention. 

A box about 24%x3% feet and six or eight 
inches in depth is set on an axle long 
enough to give the wheels plenty of play, in 
such a manner as to nearly balance, the 
heavier end being toward the handle, so the 
ene pushing or pulling it will have little 
weight to carry. To the sides of the box 
fasten with nails or bolts, three inch boards 
extending three feet from the box and 
about five from the axle. Bore an inch hole 
through the ends and put a round piece of 
wood, such as an old pitchfork handle or 
other strong wood, into these holes, fasten- 
ing the ends by wedging firmly. This will 
serve as a means of propelling the cart. Un- 
derneath the rear end of the cart, standards 
can be spiked or bolted on, so that the cart 
box will always remain in nearly a hori- 
zontal position when the propeller releases 
the handles. 





Sheep as Brush Destroyers—The cheap- 
2st way to clear a piece of land covered with 
small brush is to pasture sheep upon it. 
If the brush is cut with a scythe before 
turning in the sheep the tender sprouts 
will be kept down about as fast as they 
appear. The roots will dry off and decay 
in one or two years. Cleared in this way, 
a field will not again grow up to brush if 
allowed to remain idle a few years. Not 
the least benefit to the land is the fertility 
added in the droppings of the sheep and the 
unusual freedom from weeds for several 
years.—[Lewis O. Follo. 





Warm the Stock Water—In winter farm 
animals prefer water from which the chill 
has been removed by heating. Cheap tank 
heaters of various kinds more than repay 
their cost ic one season, 
states that his herd of grade Holsteins 
which furnish milk for the condensing fac- 
tory give 25 per cent better results when 
the water is warmed during cold weather. 





Mr A. G. Judd. 





CREAMERY AND DAIRY. 


Inspiring Record from Grade Holsteins. 
D. O. OTIS, KANSAS. 





At the recent meeting of the Kansas state 
dairy association T. A. Borman presented a 
very interesting paper on How we breed, 
feed and handle our cows. A year’s report 
of a herd of his 12 grade Holstein cows 
shows an average annual yield per cow 
of 8263 lbs of milk. This brought a cash 
income of $49.70. Add to this the value of 
the calf and the skim milk, and we have.a 
total annual income per cow of $81.17. 

Mr Borman weighs and tests the milk 
of each individual cow and says that his 
cows will actually give more milk when a 
pair of scales hang in the barn. If a cow 
falls off in her milk supply the cause is 
sought for, and if possible, removed. If, 
on the other hand, the cow increases her 
milk fiow the cause is likewise investigated 
and similar conditions supplied to the re- 
mainder of the herd. By keeping these 
individual records Mr Borman finds that 
while his average cow produces 360 Ibs 
of butter, Lis best cow yields 476 lbs, a dif- 
ference of 116 lbs. These kinds of records 
are of immense aid when he wants to weed 
out his herd. He furthermore says that 
his yields are larger the nearer his ani- 
mals come to being pure bloods. Mr Bor- 
man is a firm believer in the scientifically 
balanced ration, and thinks that the profits 
of the dairy farmer may be considerably 
increased by the exercise of more brains 
along the line of feeding, and in this con- 
nection mentions the high feeding value of 
alfalfa for dairy cows. 

Such records as the above are certainly 


inspiring. Comparatively few farmers 
know what their herds are doing, to say 
nothing of the individuals of the herd. 


Furthermore only a few farmers are able 
to get $81 out of a cow per year. Many 
of our farmers think they are doing well 
if they can get from $30 to 35 annual in- 
come per cow, and there are a number that 
do not realize as much as $20. To some this 
difference may seem startling and perhaps 
discouraging, but when viewed from anoth- 
er standpoint, it shows the great possibil- 
ity of improvement. What has been done 
can be done, and it rests with the farmer 
himself whether or no he will learn the 
lesson these records are intended tu teach 
and then with heart, brain and muscle set 
about to make his dairy cow more 
profitable. 





Creamery Promoters Again at Work. 





_The creamery “promoter,” after being 
quiet for a couple of years, has started up 
again and Director Plumb of the Indiana 
station suggests that dalirymen investigate 


fully before accepting any proposition. He 
says: To express it mildly, during the 
years 1891-5, creamery “promoters” car- 


ried on a work in Indiana that did the 
dairy interests of the state great damage. 
People unfamiliar with the creamery busi- 
ness and the conditions essential to suc- 
cess were led to form stock companies by 
“promoters,” pledging themselves to pur- 
chase of firms the “promoters” represent- 
td, buildings and equipments costing far 
more than circumstances would justify. As 
a result of this scheming came a collapse 
later on that greatly injured the dairy in- 
terests of the state. Buildings were erect- 
ed where in many localities not enough 
milk could be secured to pay for running 
the plant. The excessive cost of outfit and 
small supply of milk, coupled with lack of 
knowledge of the business, swamped be- 
yond redemption many creamery stock 
companies. I have in my possession a rec- 
ord of 50 creameries in Indiana that went 
into insolvency and are now defunct,whick 
cost originally over $200,000. This was a 
complete loss to stockholders, to say noth- 
ing of other losses besides the original 
plant. 

Creamery buildings in which first-class 





butter may be made can be erected for 
from $500 to $1000, and equipped with ma- 
chinery for handling 7000 to 10,000 lbs of 
milk per day, at a cost of not over $1500, or 
an estimated total cost of $2500 at the out- 
side. In some places $2000 will establish 
this plant. Outside of building, the two 
heaviest items of expense are for separa- 
tor and engine and boiler. The very best 
separator may be bought for from $400 to 
$500, separating 2000 to 2500 lbs milk per 
heur. An engine and boiler costing new 
from $400 to $500 will be necessary. Milk 
vats holding 600 gallons milk mray be pur- 
chased for $50 or less, a cream vat holding 
200 gallons about $35, standard butter 
worker $40, churn about $30, with many 
other items in the way of equipment, most- 
ly in a small way. 

There are reputable, well established 
supply houses that will sell persons one 
thing or everything necessary to use in a 
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roots. This is responsible to a large degree 
for the excellence of the cows. 


<oinctcliaitinaprtonite 

Sunflowers Make Poor Butter—In some 
German experiments cows were fed sun- 
flower seed cake in connection with roots 
and bran. The resulting butter was very 
soft and difficult to handle even in winter. 


Canada’s Cheese Exports during the sea- 
son closed Dec 1 amounted to _ 1,900,000 
boxes, worth $12,000,000, compared with 
2,103,000 boxes in ’97, The fauing off is said 
to be due to increased attention paid but- 
ter making, owing to the relative profitable- 
ness of the last named. Exports were 
chiefly to Liverpool, London and Bristol, 
and were mostly loaded at Montreal. It 
has for years been generally conceded by 
the trade that a not unimportant portion 
of Canada’s cheese exports are made up 
from goods manufactured in the U §S and 











MT PLEASANT, OHIO, CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY 


creamery at reasonable prices, or will as- 
sist in locating creameries where desired. 
Peeple who wish to establish a creamery 
will be wise to get bids from different sup- 
ply houses, and so secure the most favor- 
able terms. First, however, they should 
be guided in their new work by clear- 
headed, fair-minded men, entirely familiar 
with creamery management and equip- 
ment, who are not in the employ of par- 
ties interested in selling buildings or ma- 
chinery. With such a person looking after 
the stockholders’ interests a creamery may 
be established that will answer all pur- 
poses and at reasonable cost. No co-oper- 
ative creamery should ever be established 
before a contract has been made and sign- 
ed among the several stockholders and 
patrons to guarantee a specific minimum 
amount of milk during the year. If milk 
cannot be assured the future of the cream- 
ery will hang in the balance. What-. is 
true for Indiana applies to all other dairy 
states. Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa and 
Illinois can testify to lossés sustained 
through creamery promoters. 


Shorthorns as Milch Cows. 








The Shorthorn cows portrayed’ in our 
frontispiece belong to a Wisconsin herd 
of 40, giving excellent satisfaction for 
years. The herd was built up by careful 
selection. The cows give a large quantity 
of rich milk. They are perfectly free from 
disease, never get off feed, raise large 
calves which can be.matured into beef ani- 
mals if not wanted for milk, are perfectly 
gentle and desirable in every way. 

The owner states that one of the cows has 
given birth to 19 calves. He has milked her 
more than 11,000 times, getting, as nearly as 
he can estimate, 170,000 qts milk from her. 
She has never been off feed. The cows 
have always been given the best possible 
treatment and a variety of feeds, including 





shipped across the line, where possibly the 
Canadian brand has been added. Too bad 
that our own export trade is still obliged 
to suffer through the fact of the~heavy 
shipments years ago of filled cheese. 





Bad Ventilation in the cow stable is of- 
ten the cause of bad butter. The cow 
breathes the foul air and the milk be- 
comes tainted. 





Lame Mare—J. P. L. (S C) has a mare 


which is lamein her fore parts. Sometimes 
it is worse in one foreleg than the other. At 
times she seems stiff in her hind parts, and 
sometimes seems to be cramped all over. It 
it likely the trouble is in the sensitive part 
of the fore feet; such cases act as the 
above. If she has shoes on, remove them, 
poultice the feet by putting warm bran 
mash in bags and putting the fore feet in 
them. Change the poultice twice a day. 
Continue this for two weeks, then mix 4 
dr cantharides with 2 oz lard and rub 
a little of this well in around the coronets 
once every second week for two months. 
Also give 1 oz Fowler’s solution of arsenic 
at a dose once a day in bran mash and 
continue it for 6 weeks. Do not feed to make 
flesh, 





Bloody Milk—Dissolve 3 drams iodide of 
potash in about a quart of water and give 
night and morning in six doses as drenches. 
By catching the cow by the nose with one 
hand and raising her head the medicine can 
be easily and_quickly given by the other 
from a bottle: There would be no harm in 
giving more than 3 drams, if necessary. Or 
it may be given in dram doses once a day if 
preferred.—[Alex Cuppage, Florida. 








SHREODERS AND C UTTERS 

SHREDDER © all sizes, positivel y, aD 
Carriers to Match. or full Informa. 
tion about these,also best Horse-po wer, 
Thresher, Clover-huller, Dog-power, 
e Thresher and Binder, Fanning- 
mill, Feed-mill, Saw-machine (circular 
and drag), Land-roller, Steam-engine, 

Boot-cutter, Corn-sheller and Round-silo, Address, 


db. DER, M’f’r. Cobleskill,N. Y. 
OA gh wish to purchase. 











TESTED BY THE MILK PAIL 


Quaker 
D) auihy | 


Feed 


tw made entirely of grain— 
any of oats—com- 
ined in scientific propor- 


tions. It is complete for 


the production of milk and 


the proper maintenance of 
the animal. 


PROFIT. 
It may be combined with 
great profit with all forms 
of home-grown feed. 

Sold only in sealed and branded sacks. 


«« MODERN DAIRY FEEDING ”’ 
An invaluable book containing scientifically 
proportioned rations, including every form 
of roughage and every variety of feed. Sent 
postpaid on request. Address Science Dept,, 


The American Cereal Co. 
1350 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, lil. 


SCIENTIFIC ADVICE ON FEEDING 


HOOK ON—CUT OFF 


The easiest-working, 
cutting, simplest, strongest 
and handiest dehornes 
is the la 


BERORAER 
Never crushes the horn nor pulls it apart Made 
on an cnticoly new principle. Catalogue free, 
WEBSTER DICKINSON, Box 58 Christ! 
Western trade suppiied from Chicago salesroom. 



















fe KEYSTONE JEHURNING CLIPPERS 
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| Prne Quist, Orderly, Gentle and Safe 


is the one that has been dehorned. 
It means animal comfort and that means 
animal profit. This knife euts clean, no 
erushing or bruising. It is quick, causes 
least pain. Strong and lasting. Fully war- 
ranted. Highest awards World’s Fair. Send 
for free circulars and prices before buying. 


A. ©. BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa. 
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that grinds the same feed through two 
mills on the same spindle. Grinding 
pressures balance each other, 
avoiding wear and heating. The 





















and Graham. Catalogue free, 
A.W. Straub & Co., 3737 Filbert St, Phila, 
© A.W. Straub (o., 4 8. Canal 8t., Ch 
for Smalley’s Powers, Shellers & Catters. 





SPANGLER 
FERTILIZER 


DISTRIBUTER. = 


Saves Money. Saves Labor. Will sow all kinds of Fer 
tilizer. Write for Circulars and Prices of Fertilizer Dis- 
tributers, Grain Drills, Corn Planters, Etc. 

SPANGLER MFG. CO., York, Pa. 
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Corn and [ielon Insects. 
PROF LAWRENCE BRUNER, NEBRASKA. 





B. R. O.: The insect which injured the 
corn is very likely the corn ear worm 
(ileliothis armigera). This fest is very 
common throughout the United States. It 
not only attacks corn, but is known as the 
boll worm of the south, where it does a 
great deal of harm to cotton by eating into 
the bolls of cotton and destroying them. It 
is also known occasionally as a tomato 
worm, and besides bores into the stems of 
several kinds of plants. The insect is double 
brooded in the northern part of the U §, 
and three-brooded in the southern part. In 
some sections it is destroyed by placing a 
lantern in the field, under which are set 
pans or plates containing water and kero- 
sene, the lantern attracting the moths be- 
fore their eggs are laid, and by their flut- 
terings about they finally become lodged in 
the pan of water and kerosene below, and 
are killed. In the case of the irsect as an en- 
emy of corn, it can be destroyed to a con- 
siderable extent by seek’cge out and de- 
stroying the worms as they are found in 
the corn, but the best remedy by far is in 
the protection of blackbirds, which hunt and 
destroy the worms while they are working 
in the ends of the corn ears. 

The melon louse, Aphis cucumeris, can be 
destroyed by using a spray of kerosene 
emulsion on the vines attacked by it. The 
formula for making this emulsion has been 
so often described in the various reports of 
the deptof agri and the various experiment 
stations throughout the country, thatit isnot 
necessary to repeat it here. It is advisable in 
spraying for this louse to have some surt of 
extension arrangement by which the spray 
can be applied to the under surfaces of the 
leaves. 


The Chautauqua Grape Crop. 
GEORGE A. MARTIN, NEW YORK. 








The crop of the Chautauqua grape belt 
for ’98 was less than that of ’97 by the 
equivalent of fully three million 9-lb 
baskets. The Chautauqua and Erie Grape 
Co, a co-operative union of producers, 
handled 3374 cars, or 1070 less than the pre- 
vious year. Outside shipments bring the 
total for the year to about 3800 cars, each 
equivalent to 2800 baskets. 

The comparative" small proportions of 
the crop, together with the absence of any 
glut of fruit in the market, inspired hopes 
ef good prices. But such proved illusive, 
for prices were very little better than re- 
ceived for the immense crop of ’97. Grapes 
sold during the hot weather of Sept and 
Oct at 5%@6c per 9-lb basket. Prices were 
better toward the close of the season, but 
the general average of the entire crop will 
scarcely exceed 8c, or less than half as 
much as vineyardists realized up to with- 
in the last five years, while the cost of 
producing and marketing remains nearly 
the same as before. A largely increased 
proportion of grapes was sold in bulk. A 
few of these went into the retail trade in 
Buffalo and other nearby points, but by 
far the greater part was taken by the 
wine-makers of Rochester, New York and 
elsewhere. 

This and other circumstances seem to in- 
dicate that grape-growing in the Chau- 
tauqua belt is undergoing a change. Hith- 
erto the crop has been sold almost exclu- 
sively for table grapes, packed in veneer 
baskets. Every grape farm had its pack- 
ing house, generally well built and some- 
times nearly as, costly as the dwelling 
house. As the harvest season approached 
the lassies and matrons came, some- 
times in carloads, from distant points ‘o 
assist in picking and packing. Fortunes 
were made by the large growers, and every 
professional man, merchant and mechanic 
in the villages who could raise the pur- 


chase price became the owner of a little 
vineyard in the adjoining country. 


But 








HORTICULTURE 
vine-growing has extended in many states 
until the annual crop is far in excess of the 
demand for table grapes. 

The results in the Chautauqua grape 
belt will be a somewhat reduced acreage 
and many changes in methods. Not less 
than 1000 acres of vineyard have already 
been uprooted since the disastrous frost 
of May, °95, and many more will be. Of 
the grapes produced on the remaining area, 
cnly as many will be packed in baskets as 
the market calls for; the balance will be 
cenverted to other uses. A few are now 
made into jelly or used for unfermented 
juice, quite an extensive establishment at 
Westficld being devoted to this business. 
But it is only a small part of the crop that 
can be used in such ways. The main de- 
pendence aside from the sales for table 
grapes must be the wineries. 

Even under the changed conditions 
grape growihg may be made fairly profit- 
able. During the recent season of discour- 
agingly low prices, the average price of 
bulk grapes has been at least $15 per ton, 
and some sold as high as $20. At the for- 
mer price, however, grapes bring better 
returns than the general run of farm crops. 
If a vineyard will not produce an average 
of at least three tons of grapes to the acre, 
year by year, there is something wrong 
with the soil or the management. There 
are few farm crops which bring minimum 
returns of $45 per acre, with more in favor- 
able years. The time for fancy prices and 
sudden fortunes in grape growing is past. 
The “boom” has burst, bringing ruin on 
many of the latest investors. The busi- 
ness must settle down on a steady legiti- 
mate basis. 





Tree Bridging or Tying. 





The illustration on next page represents 
a most successful operation of cross graft- 
ing performed by A. D. Barnes of Waupaca, 
Co, Wis, on a Russet apple tree. This valu- 
able tree had a very bad crotch top, and 
had begun to split. These two separate 
branches or tops were securely tied togeth- 
er firmly with a rope a little above where 
the operation was to be performed. This 
remained while the grafted branches were 
growing together. Mr Barnes then select- 
ed two small branches or twigs, one from 
each main branch,and carefully twisted them 
together, removing a small slice of the bark 
from each twig where the twocame together 
on the inner side of the twist a. These 
twigs were then tied together with twine 
and in a few weeks had begun to unite 
finely. 

The split in the tree trunk was carefully 
covered with grafting wax and is now as 
solid as if never split. This operation was 
performed in the early part of June, 1895, 
and was such a successful one that Prof Goff 
of the Wisconsin state university at Madi- 
son, sent an artist nearly 200 miles to get 
a photograph of this tree for use in his 
horticultural lectures and class demonstra- 
tions. Mr Barnes has many trees on his 
farm treated the same way and all are 
firmly grown together with a tie that will 
last as long as any part of the tree. 





_ Fruit Trees as Window Plants. 
E. P. POWELL, NEW YORK. 





I have quite modified my old habit of 
growing a great many flowering plants in 
pots. Instead it is much more pleasant to 
grow fruiting plants. Among the best of 
these, for small-sized pots, not to exceed 
twelve or fifteen inches, are the dwarf or- 
anges, peaches, figs and guavas. ‘If your 
window permits, it is not impossible to 
giow a good grapevine in a pot, and se- 
cure from it a delightful crop. The dwarf 
orange is one of the best of all our potted 
piants. It is easy to have it in blossom, 
in green fruit, and in ripe fruit at the 
same time. The oranges will hang on the 
branches for two years without decay. A 
good companion is the strawberry guava. 
This fruit we know generally only from the 























marmalade which comes.to us from the 
trcpics. But it is not at all difficult to grow 
the plant in our greenhouses, and even in 
our kitchens. The foliage is of a rich dark 
eclor, thick and shining like that of an or- 
ange tree; and it produces flowers, which 
are small and white, in great profusion. 
The guava flower however is not as fra- 
grant as that of the orange. The fruit is 
rcund, dark red in color, about an inch in 
diameter, and in flavor is supposed by many 
to resemble that of a strawberry. The 
plant has the advantage accorded to the 
orange of being free from insect pests. As 
we generally grow them they are not more 
than two or three feet in hight. Still I 
prefer above all other potted plants, where 
I have plenty of room, to grow peaches; 
well selected sorts like the Elberta giving 
delicious fruit, sufficiently early to pay for 
the care of growing in pots. Im a peach 
belt, I think, I should not care so much for 
this class of plants. 





How New Potatoes Are Produced. 
L. H. READ, WISCONSIN. 





The first step is to procure the seed balls. 
The seed can be cleaned from the balls by 
mashing them to a pulp, allowing them to 
stand in a warm place for a few days un- 
til they ferment, then stir up in water and 
allow the seeds to settle, when they can 
be separated. They should then be dried 
and treated very much like tomato seeds, 
starting them in a box in the house or a 
hotbed or cold frame and then transplant- 
ed into the field. Each plant will produce 
a new variety and often red, white and 
blue ones will be obtained from the same 
lot of seed. As a usual thing they will not 
be larger than a hen’s egg the first year, 
and often not nearly as large as that, but 
with good care and cultivation they may 
reach from 8 to 12 ounces in weight for the 
best tubers. 

I had one plant this year that produced 
25 tubers large enough for market use, 
besides several small ones, the entire hill 
weighing nine pounds. The entire product 
of the hill is shown in the enzsraving. I 
believe that this beats any record ever 
made for a seedling the first year. The 
shape and appearance are all that can be 
desired, and if it should do as well in the 
future as it has in this its first season it 
bids fair to astonish the world. This is 








Help Your Stomach 


What is Required When You Have Dys- 
pepsia, Indigestion or any Stomach 
Troubie— Take:Hood’sjSarsapariila. 


The pains of indigestion and dyspepsi: are 
caused by weakness of the stomach. Your 
stomach needs to be strengthened. The 
greatest and best tonic is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
It “goes to the right spot,” relieves the pangs 
of dyspepsia, helps on the digestive process, 
purifies and enriches the blood and puts the 
whole system in a state of health. If you have 
any stomach trouble, do not hesitate a mo- 
ment. Také Hood’s Sarsaparilla at once. 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla 


‘Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by all 


dealers in medicine. Price $1. 


Hood’s Pills 29,2233; Zromptly and 


THE ICE CROP. 
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but one out of over a thousand seedlings 


I have grown this year. Several others 


seem to be promising, but it takes from 
two to four years to satisfactorily deter- 
mine the value of a new variety, and many 
that at first seem to have merit are one 
by one discarded, until at last but few re- 
Although the work of growing so 


main. 





NINE POUNDS FROM ONE HILL. 


many seedlings is considerable, yet it is 
a most fascinating occupation. The possi- 
bilities are worth striving for, and anyone 
who will produce a new variety that is as 
far in advance of those in general cultiva- 
tion to-day as the Early Rose was in ad- 
vance of those grown 30 years ago,.will win 
a great prize. 





Handling Apples and Potatoes—One 
must often handle barrels of apples or po- 
tatoes alone. In such a case a device like 











that shown in: the cut will be of service. 
An old buggy wheel is fastened between the 
ends of two handles, which have a cross- 
piece and a “sling” of boards, as shown in 
the cut. The frame is pulled up to the bar- 
rel, which is tipped up to one side, and the 
“sling’’ slipped under it. It can then be 


wheeled away with ease. 
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OVERWORK MAKES 
WEAK KIDNEYS. 





Unhealthy Kidneys Make Impure Blood. 

















A Prompt Way to Cure Yourself 
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When Symptoms Show That 
Your Kidneys Are Out of Order. 





To Test for Yourself the Wonderful [lerits of the Great 
Modern Discovery, Swamp-Root, Every ‘ American 
Agriculturist ’’ Reader May Have a Sample Bottle Sent 


Free by [iail. 





The way to be well is to pay attention to 
your kidneys. 

They are the most important organs of 
the body—the blood filters. 

All the blood in your body passes through 
your kidneys once every three minutes. 

The kidneys strain or filter out the im- 
purities in the blood—that is their work. 

Purifying your blood is not a question of 
taking a laxative or physic. 

Does your blood run through your bow- 
els? 

What the bowel-cleaner does is to throw 
out the poisons confined in your bowels 
ready for absorption into your blood, but 
the poisons which are already in your 
blood, causing your present sickness, it 
leaves there. 

There is no other way of purifying your 
blood except by means of your kidneys. 

That is why bowel-cleaners fail to do 
their work—they forget the kidneys. 

When you are sick, then, no matter what 
you think the name of your disease is, the 
first thing you should do is to afford aid toe 
your kidneys by using Dr Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney remedy. 

In taking Swamp-Root you afford natural 
help to nature, for Swamp-Root is. the 
most perfect healer and gentle aid to the 
kidneys that is known to medical science. 

Dr Kilmer, the eminent physician and 
specialist, has attained a far-famed reputa- 





tion through the discovery and marvelous 
success of Swamp-Root in purifying the 
blood, and thereby curing chronic and dan- 
gerous diseases, caused by sick kidneys, of 
a some of the symptoms dare given be- 
ow. 

Pain or dull ache in the back or head, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, nervousness, dizzi- 
ness, irregular heart, sleeplessness, sallow 
complexion, dropsy, irritability, loss of am- 
bition, obliged to pass water often during 
the day, and to get up many times at 
night, and all forms of kidney, bladder and 
uric acid troubles. 

Swamp-Root is sold by all‘ dealers, in 
fifty-cent or one-dollar bottles, 

To prove the wonderful merits of his 
great discovery, he now offers to every 
reader of this paper a prepaid free sample. 
bottle of Swamp-Root, which he will send 
to any address, free by mail. 

A book about Health, Diet and Disease 
as Related to your Kidneys, also sent free 
with the sample bottle. This book contains 
some of the thousands upon thousands of 
testimonial letters received from _ suffer- 
ers cured. 

The great discovery, Swamp-Root, is so 
remarkably successful that our readers are 
advised to write for a sample  bot- 
tle, and to kindly mention American Agri- 
culturist when sending their addresses to 
Dr Kilmer & Co, Binghamton, N Y. 
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Agriculture and Imperialism--ll. 





A brief statement of this subject was a 
feature of our editorial page last week. 
Now we submit equally brief suggestions 
for solving the problem, which we trust 
will be found simple, fair, unbiased, non- 
partisan and sufficient. 

THE REMEDY. 

No favors are asked by American farmers 
or sugar producers. They simply want the 
rresent sugar tariff to apply to the East 
and West Indies in the future as in the 
past. Only the refiners want those raw 
sugars admitted free, and even the trust de- 
mands as much protection as ever on its 
refined product and would like more. 

The truth is, the existing sugar schedule, 
while giving refiners far less than they ask- 
ed, has proved to be just what was needed 
to develop our domestic sugar industry 
without advancing prices to consumers. 
This in spite of the fact that the present 
tariff is much lower than that of any Eu- 
ropean nation, England excepted. The 
Dingley countervailing duties so offset Eu- 
rope’s export bounties that imports of sugar 
into the United States from Europe were 
not one-tenth as much the past year as in 


previous seasons. Only the yellow and 
black races have increased their sugar 
shipments to the United States, 


which for 1898 were over 1200 million pounds 
or about double those of 1895—including only 
Africa and the Orient. 

Let ‘the present law continue to apply to 
tropical as well as to other sugars, and at 
onee confidence will supplant uncertainty 
in the domestic sugar beet industry, factor- 
ies will go up, thousands of acres will be 
planted to beets, and in a few years our 





in every town to solicit sub-— 








EDITORIAL 


American farmers and laborers will be put- 
ting in their pockets each year the $100,000,- 
000 that otherwise will go abroad to pay for 
foreign or colonial sugar. With increased 
home production, prices to consumers will 
turther decline, but the industry will be so 
firmly established as to then compete with 
tropical sugars, even if in the fullness of 
time, twenty-five years hence, Cuba and 
Porto Rico should be annexed. Witness our 
iron manufactures, with steel rails shipped 
ito all parts of the world at $15 or $18 a ton, 
that formerly cost to import nearly ten 
times as much. 
HOW TO APPLY THIS REMEDY. 

President McKinley firmly maintains that 
Cuba must have a “free and independent 
government,” of course under the tutelage 
of the United States. Now let the same dis- 
position be made of the Philippines, unless 
they are disposed of to Japan or other 
powers. Both Cuba and the Philippines 
would thus secure the freedom they have 
sought, and the aid the United States has 
given to that end will be the proudest page 
in its history. “The elevation of the race” 
there can be proceeded with most 
justly and effectively, by the moral 
forces of the world. Each of _ the 
two tropical republics would be ut- 
terly apart from this United States in 
a political or economic sense, and the Unit- 
ed States tariff would apply to produce 
from those republics the same as against 
other countries. Thus would be avoided a 
mass of constitutional, political and ethical 
perplexities, while insuring the best con- 
ditions possible in the tropics, without inter- 
fering with our domestic welfare or our in- 
ternational interests. Nor can any valid 
objection be raised to this plan, while there 
is everything in its favor. 

In his address before the national grange 
at Concord, N H, in November, the writer 
suggested that the Philippines might be 
held as colonies, but the weight of legal evi- 
dence is preponderantly against the con- 
stitutionality of colonies outside of this 
union. The difficulty of governing Hawaii 
is already apparent, with the possibility 
that it may sometime be admitted as a state 
(for political purposes, as Nevada was). 

All these grave dangers would be wiped 
out by treating the Philippines as it is pro- 
posed to treat Cuba. 


WHAT FARMERS SHOULD DO. 


In an economic sense, the issue is mainly 
agricultural. The farmer is the man whose 
business will be hurt the worst by annexa- 
tion. The farmer is the man who, already 
bearing an undue proportion of the taxes, 
will be loaded down still more by the pro- 
posed additional taxes of $250,000,000 yearly. 
To rob him of his best market, to destroy 
his most profitable crops, to annihilate the 
sugar industry that means millions for a 
new and money-making crop, and then to 
pile more taxes onto him—no, American 
farmers will not for a moment submit to 
any such proposition! No political party 
has yet indorsed such an outrageous plan, 
the president is against it if his advice 
about Cuba is to be taken at what it says. 

But the selfish interests that favor this 
scheme are tremendously powerful, alert 
and wealthy. The way to defeat them is 
for every farmer to write to both the sena- 
tors at Washington from his state, also to 
the president, protesting against anything 
less than Cuban and Philippine indepen- 
dence. Also write your representative in 
congress to the same effect. Get your farm- 
ers’ club, grange, alliance, and any other 
agricultural organization to vote likewise, 
and see that these resolutions are instantly 
sent direct to the president and to your sen- 
ators. 

American Agriculturist would be recreant 
to its trust if it remained silent now that 
these tremendous influences are at work 
to sacrifice American agriculture. Each 








farmer is recreant to his duty who fails to 


act upon the above suggestions, and in 
other ways does what he can to prevent this 
error. If we all pull together, the victory 
will be won. And, fortunately, the ques- 
tion thus far being wholly a non-partisan 
one, all can pull together without infring-. 
ing upon their political, religious, or econ- 
omic views. 


Now to work! 
rr 


The year just closing has been a most 
satisfactory one for breeders of farm 
stock. Hogs, although low, have paid well. 
Sheep are high and the demand for good 
breeding stock is much greater than the 
supply. Horses have shown relatively the 
least activity, but really goud stallions and 
brood mares found ready sale. In fact, 
toward the close of the year I!t became evy- 
ident that desirable mares are becoming 
very scarce. But the breeders of beef cattle 
are the men who have reason to rejoice, 
as we have noted frequently during the 
season. All stock suitable ror use in foun- 
dation herds brought good prices. Here- 
fords have led in high figures. Taking the 
six large Hereford auction sales at 
the head of the list so far as -prices are 
concerned, we find that 400 animals sold 
for an average of $385. This is remarkable 
when it is remembered that the average is 
for animals of both sexes, ranging from 
calves to aged animals. The sale ef a Here- 
ford bull calf for $1400 at a Kansas City 
auction shows the condition of the Here- 
ford market. The highest priced Hereford 
for 1898 was a $3000 bull. Shorthorns are 
somewhat cheaper but are nevertheless 
wanted. Taking the six highest sales for 
the year in this class, the average is $253 


per head. The highest price paid for a 
Shorthorn was $800 for a heifer, and the 
most salable bull brought $720. Polled- 


Angus cattle are gaining in popularity and 
good prices have been received for them. 
While these prices are not sensational, they 
denote a most healthy condition of the live 
stock industry. A good many cattle are 
now on winter feed and fat hogs and sheep 
continue plentiful, yet there is a ready out- 
let for all meat products on both domestic 
and foreign account. 





A study of our table of prices on another 
page of American Agriculturist with ac- 
companying text will show that the year 
1898 now closed has been indeed a farmers’ 
year. It may be summed up as a season of 
large crop acreage, freedom from drouth or 
other disaster, liberal yield, with surround- 
ings favorable to live stock and dairy indus- 
try, a good home and foreign demand for 
our surplus, fairly remunerative prices to 


producers, further reductions in farm in- 
debtedness and unprecedentedly “cheap 
money.” In this connection it is interest- 


ing to note the decidedly higher trend of 
prices for stocks and bonds cotncident with 
these phenomenally low interest rates. 
Never in the history of the country has 
there been a time when it was possible to 
borrow money on gilt edge security as 
cheaply as now, and farmers carrying 
mortgages should be able to refund these 
when their paper is due at more favorable 
rates. The activity of the stock and se- 
curity markets, with attendant advances 
this winter, would seem to afford a com- 
mentary on the good genera: business 
health. On the other hand, the pessimists, 
for there are always such to be heard, 
maintain that the reduced interest charges 
point to a plethora of idle money, with 
owners timid about investing in industrial 
and commercial activities. Yet the fact 
cannot be gainsaid that the pdusiness of the 
country is on a splendid basis, our exports 
of farm produce unexcelied, our granaries 
and feed lots still holding liberal reserves 
for future markets, and American agricul- 
ture as a whole in a prosperous condition. 





A Paper Dollar was worth 70c in gold in 
°68, reaching par for the first time in °79 
on th resumption of specie payment. 








A UNITED MOUVEMENT 


To Put the Beet Sugar Industry on Its 
Feet This Season. 





ACTION OF CONFERENCES AT SAN FRANCISCO, 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK—MANY NEW FAC- 
TORIES TO BE BUILT—MILLIONS OF CAPITAL 
AVAILABLE—HUNDREDS OF LOCALITIES WANT 
SUGAR MILLS AND THOUSANDS OF FARMERS 
EAGER TO SUPPLY THEM WITH BEETS—THE 
ONLY CLOUD NOW IS DANGER OF FREE SUGAR 
FROM THE PHILIPPINES AND CUBA—A COM- 
PREHENSIVE STATEMENT OF THE WHOLE SIT- 
UATION TO BE ISSUED, AND A PLAN OF CAM- 
PAIGN ADOPTED THAT WILL LEAD CONGRESS 
TO MAINTAIN ITS PLEDGES TO THIS MOST 
PROMISING AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY. 


During the past few weeks, several con- 
ferences have been held at San Francisco 
and New York to consider speedy develop- 
ment of America’s beet sugar industry. 
These meetings have been attended by 
farmers, capitalists, officers of the Ameri- 
can sugar growers’ society and of the beet 
sugar manufacturers’ association, makers 
of sugar machinery and labor representa- 
tives. They resulted in a joint conference 
at Chicago, Dec 21, at the office of the 
American sugar growers’ society in the 
Marquette building, at which the various 
interests were fully represented by dele- 
gates or proxies. After discussing the 
whole situation, and learning the views 
that prevailed in the middle and Pacific 
state, as well as the central west, the 
conference expressed its conclusions as fol- 
lows: 

THE TIME HAS ARRIVED 


to protest most earnestly against any sac- 
rifice of the interests of farmers, labor or 
capital, for the benefit of tropical regions 
either within or without the union. The 
possibility of annexation, colonization or 
free trade between the East Indies or the 
West Indies and the United States is 
fraught with gravest danger to our domes- 
tic sugar industry, as well as to agriculture 
and labor generally, to say nothing of the 
political and other dangers involved. 

Let congress at once declare that trop- 
ical sugars and produce shall continue to 
pay the same duties in the future as in the 
past, and the last uncertainty will be re- 
moved. Then millions of capital will flow 
into the beet sugar industry in every state 
from New York and Virginia to the Pa- 
cific. Hundreds of communities are now 
straining every nerve to secure one or more 
beet sugar mills. Experience has conclu- 
sively demonstrated that the industry is a 
profitable one for capital and labor. and of 
extraordinary value to the town or county 
in which it is located. Agriculturally, the 
sugar beet is the most profitable staple 
crop that can be grown in the regions 
adapted to it, provided factories are built 
to make a market for the crop at $4 to $6 
a ton. 

A COALITION OF ALL INTERESTED 


in this most promising effort is therefore 
urged. The wonderful success thus far, 
the vast. benefits of the industry, 
the paving to our own people of the $100,- 
000,000 heretofore sent abroad yearly for 
imported sugar,—all these factors have 
only to unite in an _ irresistible protest 
against being sacrificed for the tropics to 
make 1899 noteworthy for the largest de- 
velopment of a new industry ever seen in 
America. 
PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 


Every one who wishes to grow beets, or 
to secure a sugar factory in his locality, 
or to invest in such an enterprise, is urged 
to write direct to both his senators at 
Washington and to his representative in 
the house, asking that these great and 


promising interests be not jeopardized. 
Also communicate with the American 
Sugar growers’ society, Marquette build- 


ing, Chicago, Ill, so that its record of the 
movement may be complete. 
Arrangements have been completed with 
the Orange Judd company to publish a 
new edition of the book on America’s sugar 
industry, by its editor, Mr Herbert Myrick. 
This new work is to be ready in January 
and will present a comprehensive, up-to- 
date statement of the whole subject. A 
copy is to be personally presented to each 
senator and representative in congress. It 
is hoped that this exhibit will be so con- 
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SUGAR INDUSTRY 


vincing as to insure fair treatment in con- 
gress and thus compel the immediate de- 
velopment of this great industry. The 
name of every place that wants a sugar 
factory is entitled to free entry in the list 
of such to appear in the book, provided 
the name is given of some one man to 
whom inquiries may be directed. The 
larger the list and the greater the interest 
the more powerful will be the exhibit. 
THE CANE SUGAR INDUSTRY 


of Louisiana, Florida and Texas co-oper- 
ates heartily in all this work. Their in- 
terests are identical with those of the beet 
grower and beet sugar manufacturer. The 
success of this movement means a vast de- 
velopment in these southern states as well 
as throughout the north and west. 
THE OPPOSITION. 

The sugar refiners’ trust and the Spanish 
and other property holders in Porto Rico, 
Cuba and the Philippines who‘ want free 
access to the American market for tropica! 
raw sugars are our principal foes. We can 
beat them, just as in ’96-7 the farmers won 
their great fight in congress against the 
trust with all its millions. With right on 
our side, our cause better understood and 
commanding the unanimous support of 
farmers and their friends, success is cer- 
tain if we all pull together in the simple 
manner above suggested. 





On a Boom in York State. 





Two factories, Rome and Binghamton, 
operated this season, two others are almost 
assured for ’99—at Penn Yan, Yates Co, and 
Fredonia, Chautauqua Co, and several more 
are projected. The soil of central and west- 
ern N Y is proving remarkably adapted 
to the sugar beet, yielding an average of 
15 tons per acre, containing 15 per cent 
sugar of over 80 purity. This is as good 
or better than general average results even 
in the most favored sugar beet sections of 
California. How conservative is the above, 
may be inferred from the following state- 
ment by J. L. Stone, assistant in charge of 
the sugar beet work at the Cornell station: 


1898 1897 
Number of farmers in the state 
who grew beets.. - 400 300 
Number of samples received ‘at 
the station to date.. oc en saan 495 
Number analyses embraced in 
following figures.. ek a tha eo 495 
Highest sugar in beet, per cent. 19.9 20.4 
Lowest sugar in beet, per cent. 8.2 12.3 
Average sugar in beet, per cent.. 14.7 16.1 
Purity, highest, per cent...........92.8 96.1 
Purity, lowest, per cent.......... 70.2 71.5 
Purity, average, per cent.......... ? 83.5 


“It is not surprising that the per cent of 
sugar and purity are lower this season than 
last, as the weather conditions at harvest 
time were exactly such as to produce that 
result. A year ago the weather was dry at 
harvest; this season the soil was saturated 
for weeks before the beets were taken 
out.”’” We doubt if a season more unfavor- 
able to quality in the beet is likely to oc- 
cur again in years. Yet even under these 
conditions the results of ’98 are marvel- 
ous. 





Sugar Beet Notes. 





In New Jersey, writes Director Voorhees, 
of the experiment station, ‘‘the results of 
experiments in the growing of sugar beets 
in 1898 are not encouraging—the sugar con- 
tent is, on the average, too low to make it 
advisable to grow them for manufacturing 
purposes, besides, the yield was not large 
enough in the case of those which showed 
a reasonably high content of sugar to make 
it profitable for farmers to grow them at 
the usual price paid.” 

The output of the Chino sugar factory 
this season was 12,063,782 lbs sugar. A 
total of 47,302 tons of beets were consumed, 
and the percentage of sugar was approx- 
imately 13 per cent. The farmers received 
$192,272 for their beets, for which they 
were paid a fraction over 4 per ton. 

A most experienced manager of beet su- 
gar factory enterprises applied to us for 
a position in this country. We referred 
this to the Oxnard people who have sever- 
al factories. They reply: “Of course you 
are aware we have no places for any such 
men, as we are training up young men to 
take positions of this kind.” This empha- 
sizes what has been so often pointed out 
in these columns, that this industry offers 
a brilliant opening to many young men. 
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TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


Ruin the Industry. 





Tkhat’s the future of the great cigar leaf 
industry of the United States if annexation 
prevails, or free trade or reciprocity with 
the tropics. A-few agricultural papers in- 
timate to the contrary, but the majority see 
the truth. Let no man be deceived. Itisa 
life and death struggle for cigar leaf grow- 
ers, cigar makers and cigar manufacturers. 


ecm 
Foreign Wrapper Leaf Consumption. 
The figures below are gleaned from the 
monthly import and export statement of 
the treasury department and show the ex- 
act condition of the wrapper trade for 10 
mos of the past year, to Oct 31: 


In bond Jan 1, 1898......... 1,120,411 lbs 
Imported Jan 1 to Oct 31... 4,734,035 
5,854,446 
Re-exported Jan 1 to Oct 31 682,132 
5,172,314 
In bond, Oct 31, 1898........ 3,837,452 
Withdrawn for consump- 
tion since Jan 1........ 1,334,862 


Reckoning 1,354,862 Ibs at 170 lbs p bale 
would give 7852 bales for 10 mos. As the 
normal consumption is 2100 bales p mo or 
for 10 mos 21,000 bales, there is a decrease 
in use during the year of 13,148 bales. 


The New York City Market. 


From Thanksgiving to New Year’s, very 
little is done in tobacco circles and the pres- 
ent year is no exception. Good seed fillers 
are about cleaned out and choice binders 
are becoming nearly as scarce. Light wrap- 
pers have continued in strong demand and 
at high prices. Wisconsin is turning out 
some fine binders and they go like hot 
cakes. Careful inspection of ’97 leaf seems 
to place that leaf in favor among dealers 
and it is moving in considerable volume. 

Some of the sales late in the year have 
brought very satisfactory prices. The 
range of quotations is shown by the sales 
included herewith: Ct Hav seed: 110 cs 
"97 wrappers at p t; 70 cs ’98 wrappers at 
80c; 25 cs ’95 seconds at 21c; 25 cs ’96 wrap- 
pers at 40c; 25 es ’9% seconds at 22c; 160 cs 
*9S8 spotted wrappers at 80c; 20 cs 96 wrap- 
pers at 42c; 20 cs ’96 seconds at 22c; 150 cs 
"97 at 9 to 14c; 50 es ’96 at 30 to 40c; 50 cs 
96 at 30 to 40c; 50 cs ’96 at 24 to 42%c; 250 cs 
"97 at § to 10c; 50 cs °96 at 30 to 40c. Ct 
broad leaf: 25 cs ’96 seconds at 25c m 
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w; 60 cs ’96 running lots at 24c; 25 cs ’97 
fillers at 7c; 25 cs ’95 at 24c; 25 cs ’97 fillers 
at 7c. N ¥ Hav: 25 cs ’97 B’s and C’s at 
14c m w; 155 cs ’94 B’s at 13%c m w; 110 cs 
97 B’s and C’s at 13%c; 200 cs ’97 B’s and 
C’s at 124%4c; 140 cs '97 at 11 to lic; 200 cs '97 
at 11 to 18c; 125 cs ’97 at 12 to 18c; 150 cs 
96 at 12 to lic. Big Flats: 25 cs ’97 sec- 
onds at 19¢c m w; 100 cs ’97 in running lots 
at 20%c; 120 cs ’97 at 15c m w; 60 cs ’97 at 
17%c in running lots; 25 cs ’97 at 25c. 

Pa Hav seed: 50 cs ’94 B’s and C’s at l4c; 
48 cs '94 with fillers out at l4c; 38 cs ’94 at 
16c; 100 cs ’97 in running lots at 13c; 300 
cs *95 at 16c; 20 cs ’95 B’s and C’s at 13c m 
w; 220 cs ’97 in running lots at 12%c; 100 
cs ’97 in running lots at 11%c; 40 cs ’95 B’s 
and C’s at 16c; 225 cs ’94 and ’95 seconds, 
B’s and C’s at p t; 75 cs ’97 tops at lic; 200 
cs ’°95 B’s at 14c; 50 cs 95 at 10%c; 50 cs '95 
at 13%c. Pa Broad leaf: 150 cs ’97 at 12%c; 
100 cs 97 at l4c; 15 cs ’96 B’s and C’s at l6éc 
m w; 100 cs ’97 in running lots at 13c; 100 
cs 97 B’s at 12%c; 75 cs ’97 in running lots 
with fillers out at 12%c; 25 cs ’97 fillers at 
19c; 20 cs ’95 B’s and C’s at l4c. Ohio Zim- 
mer Spanish: 650 cs '97 at 18c; 120 cs ’96 
B’s and C’s ai p t; 350 cs ’97 in running 
lots at lic; 300 cs do at 18c; 425 cs ‘97 at 
18c; 25 cs '94 B’s and C’s at 18c m w; 10 
es 96 B’s and C’s at 16c; 850 cs ’97 in run- 
ning lots at 18c; 50 cs ’'96 fillers at 13%c; 
100 cs ’9: in running lots at 18c; 25 cs 96 
B’s and C’s at 15c; 160 cs ’97 at 20c; 250 cs 
97 at lj%e. Little Dutch: 100 cs ’97 B's 
and C’s at 18c; 10 cs ’97 in running lots at 
18c m w: 200 cs ’97 in running lots at 18c; 
150 cs ’97 at 16 to 17c; 200 cs '97 at 17c; 100 
es "97 at 17 to 18c. Wis Hav: 300 cs ’97 
wrappers and binders at p t; 110 cs ’97 in 
running lots at 12%4c; 80 cs ’96 wrappers 
and binders at 12%c; 120 cs '95 fillers at 8c; 
300 cs ’97 in running lots at 10 to 12%c; 200 
es '97 fillers at 6c; 40 cs ’96 in running lots 
at 12c; 100 cs ’97 in running lots at 11%c; 
25 cs '97 at 12c fillers out; 25 cs ’97 seconds 
at 10c; 300 cs '96 at 13c fillers out; 300 cs ’97 
at 9 to 12c; 100 cs ’93 at 11\%c. 


Kentucky Tobacco Growers Aroused. 


Under the call fora mass meeting of grow- 
ers, to meet at Louisville, Nov 28, over 300 
assembled. The object was to require state 
and national officials to take action toward 
preventing the completion of the several 
gigantic tobacco trusts being organized and 
doing business within the state. Resolu- 
tions were adopted urging growers in every 
tobacco growing county to organize county 
leagues. The first of these to be formed 
is the Fayette Co growers’ league, organized 
at Lexington, Dec 12. Scott Co growers or- 
ganized a league, Dec 19 at Georgetown. 
The Mason Co organization has been made 
permanent. 

The bulk of work will first be directed 
against the Continental Tobacco Co, ex- 
Gov John Young Brown and James A. Scott 
having been secured as counsel. Repre- 
sentatives of the various warehouses got 
together and invited the growers’ commit- 
tee to meet them, which was done, but the 
warchousemen found the growers fully 
armed for action. The plan of campaign is 
to file an injunction suit, using the same 
line of argument that was used against the 
joint traffic ass’n, as the combination is 
illegal under the Sherman anti-trust law. 





PENNSYLVANIA—There has not been the 
slightest move to buy tobacco in good-sized 
quantities since the crop was cut. Wheat 
has been sold changed hands at 6 to 9c. The 
varieties of Cuban leaf planted this year 
will average 1000 to 1400 lbs pa. The leaves 
are short and 40 to 50 were grown on a 
single plant. The Lancaster Co tobacco 
growers’ association met Dec 12; the con- 
sensus of opinion seemed to be that the 
general quality of the crops was inferior. 

Ounto—Buying is at a Ie-v ebb in Miami 
Co. A crop of Zimmer occasionally changes 
hands at 6 to 8c through. Close housing 
has caused .more or less of pole rot in al- 
most every barn. Very little old Zimmer 
is held by growers. The average of prices is 
about as follows: Broadleaf 7 to Sc, Dutch 
9%c, Spanish 7c.——Buying and selling on 
the Cincinnati breaks has been indifferent 
the past month. The amalgamation of 
buyers so there is scarcely any competition 
serves to keep prices even lower than they 
are in growing districts. As a result many 
refuse to ship to the breaks. For the year 
ending to-day, transactions have been the 
lightest of any year since 1888. 

Tobacco Notes. 


The Continental Tobacco Co, which 





TOBACCO—GRANGE 


takes over the plug tobacco interests of 
the American Tobacco Co and absorbs 
the entire interests of John Finzer & Bros, 
Louisville, Ky; P. H. Mayo & Bros, Rich- 
mond, Va; the P. J. Sorg Co, Middletown, 
O; Daniel Scotten & Co, Detroit, and the 
entire common stock of the P. Lorilard Co, 
has been incorporated under the laws of 
New Jersey. The articles of incorporation 
give to the new company full power to buy, 
manufacture and sell tobacco in its various 
forms. The authorized capital stock is $75,- 
000,000. This is the outcome of the negotia- 
tions which opened last January for the 
amalgamation of the plug tobacco interests 
of this country. 

In Florida, the tobacco land is light and 
sandy and finer in texture than that of 
the Connecticut valley. The land is cleared, 
seeds sown in January and plants set in 
March, 15,000 to the acre, 450 lbs of guano 
are sown. All work is done by hand. Irri- 
gation is sometimes practiced. The first 
crop comes in June and the second 45 days 
later. The usual yield is about 1250 Ibs per 
acre, one-fourth wrappers.—[Prof E. H. 
Jenkins. 


PATRONS OF AUSBANDRY. 


Pennsylvania State Grange. 








The 26th annual session was held at Will- 
iamsport, Dec 13-15. Master Rhone deliv- 
ered an inspiring annual address in which 
he stated clearly what the grange has ac- 
complished in a legislative way during his 
administration of 18 years as state master. 
Special consideration was given to the tax 
laws and the various changes which have 
been secured by the grange noted, all of 
which are believed to have saved or re- 
verted back to country districts about $90,- 
000,000 in the past 10 years. The changed 
laws include an increased school appropria- 
tion of from $1,000,000 to 5,500,000; free text 
books for public schools; the return of 
three-fourths of the personal property tax 
from the state treasury into county treas- 
uries, amounting to $1,700,000; diverting 
from state treasury to county and local 
governments the _ entire retail liquor 
licenses, amounting to $3,500,000 annually; 
changing distribution of public school ap- 
propriation, securing for schools of purely 
country districts $1,000,000 more than they 
received under the old law. 

Overseer Barrett referred to the excellent 
co-operative business system inaugurated 
by the grange and of the desirability of es- 
tablishing produce exchanges, townships 
and counties to center in a state exchange, 
to have complete knowledge, so that action 
in selling could be concerted. He hoped to 
see the day when there would be a produce 
exchange of Pa for the disposal of all the 
farm products of the state. At the public 
reception, one of the inspiring addresses of 
the occasion was that of ex-Senator Gerald 
Cc. Brown of York, who said the audience 
assembled was one that fairly represented 


the farmers of Pennsylvania. Such an as- 
semblage could not have been witnessed 30 
years ago. This fact is one of the best evi- 
dences that civilization is advancing. The 
farmers have a great responsibility resting 
on them. It is by them that the first steps 
in almost any national reform must be 
taken. In concluding, Senator Brown said 
he believed that every effort should be ex- 
pended to perfect home government, and 
especially in establishing laws that would 
give protection to the farmer. 

Bainbridge grange elected, Master, Er- 
win Neff: lecturer, George Horton; secre- 
tary, Mrs D. E. Pinney. 

To many, it is a great surprise to learn 
of the retirement of Master Rhone, who 
has served most effectively for 18 years. His 
successor, Lecturer Hill, is a young man, 
brim full of enthusiasm, and with a charm- 
ing wife, who is a great worker and ready 
assistant: Brother Hill is well known 
among Patrons all over the state and will 
take no back water in pushing forward 
the grange cause by more complete or- 
ganization, extended co-operation and per- 
sistent efforts through committees and pe- 
titions for more equitable legislation in 
farmers’ interests. He will also have the 
loyal support of Past Master Rhone as 
chairman of the executive committee. 
The full corps of officers elected are as fol- 
lows: Master, W. F. Hill, Crawford Co; 
overseer, E. J. Tuttle, Tioga; lecturer, Wil- 
liam Packard, Bradford; steward, H. M. 
Gooderham, Cambria; assistant steward, A. 
H. S. Taggart, Montgomery; chaplain, D. 
H. Lambach, Luzerne; treasurer, S. E. 
Nivin, Chester; secretary, J. T. . Ailman, 
Juanita; gate keeper, Wallace Chase, Ti- 
oga; Ceres, Mrs V. B. Holliday, Tioga; 
Flora, Miss Florence Rhone, Center; Po- 
mona, Mrs L. A. Thayer; lady assistant 
steward, Mrs Harvey Faust, Lycoming; ex- 
ecutive committee, P M Leonard Rhone of 
Center Co, chairman; Louis Piolett of 
Bradford and G. W. Oaster of Bedford; fi- 
nance committee, D. B. McWilliams of 
Juanata Co, and John T, Patten of Hunting- 
don Co, 

Treasurer Nivin reported receipts of $16,- 
000 and expenditures of 7500 for the year. 
Secretary Ailman reported a total loss in 
membership for the year of 41. Prior to 
the election of officers, the grange absolved 
itself into a discussion of the financial ques- 
tions of the order. The debate was some- 
what prolonged, some advocating a reduc- 
tion of salaries and others advocating the 
proposition to pay only half the mileage of 
members attending the sessions of the state 
grange. Nothing definite was done. 

The reports of committees were in effect 
as follows: That the master take measures 
to establish county bureaus of information 
as the first step toward a produce ex- 
change; that the district schools of sections 
be consolidated with the view of securing 
a better class of instruction, and that free 
transportation to and from be provided, and 
that no change be made toward lengthening 
the school year until this be secured; that 
the practice of certain newspapers of vil- 
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DF- ROBERT HUNTER, recognized everywhere as 


as the greatest living authority on diseases of 


the breathing organs, has just published a book on Consumption and other diseases of the 
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lifying candidates for public office be con- 
demned; that change be made in the consti- 
tution of from six to’three members of: the 
executive -committeé; that legislation ~ be 
recommendéd which ‘will permit the trol- 
leys to carry freight and express matter, 
and. to have’ the $20 per 1000 mile tickets 
made good for use of any member of the 
family of the purchaser; favoring rural 
mail delivery, the repeal of-the rabbit law, 
and placing the pole cat on the protected 
list; approving the grange’s attitude on 
good roads, but disapproval of the Hamil- 
ton road bill in toto. 


NEW YORE. 


Floyd grange elected: Master, W. E. 
Clark; lecturer, Mrs Frank Ritchie; secre- 
tary, Charles Shattuck. 

At Oneida Pomona’s annual. meeting re- 
ports from the various officers were en- 
couraging. Secretary and treasurer show- 
ed the Pomona to be in good condition. 
Sixteen granges were represented. The 
following delegates were  eiected to -the 
state grange: Griffith W. Jones, George 
Chassel, Mrs J. H. Mabb and Mrs E. J. 
Lawton. The new officers are: Master, M. 
L. Lawrence; lecturer, Mrs I. O. Andrew; 
secretary, A. P. Colburn. 

North Manlius grange small but thriving 
and very much alive. Meetings are well 
attended; $100 was spent in improvements 
on the hall.this winter. . All officers for the 
year were elected unanimously. 

Mannsville grange of Jefferson Co held 
a very interesting meeting Dec 2 with a 
good: attendance. The secretary reported 
a membership of-149 or a net gain of 19 
during the year. The treasurer reported 
$91 on hand. The new officers are: Mas- 
ter, Georgé Staplin, Jr; ‘lecturer, D. D. 
Nash; secretary, G. W.-Andrews. 

Dutchess Co Pomona met at Poughkeep- 
sie, Dec 14, with a good attendance. The 
forenoon was occupied by business and’ re- 
ports of committees. The insurance com- 
pany is now on a safe foundation and is 
one of the best features of the grange. 
Welcome Lanson and Edwin Knickerbock- 
er were elected delegates to the _ state 
grange. ‘The evening session was held in 
Vasser institute and was addressed by 
State Master E. B. Norris, Secretary H. H. 
Goff. Brother Norris and Deputy A. E. 
Hall visited Yorktown in West Chester Co 
and Mahopac Lake in Putnam Co, and 
addressed meetings, hoping to extend the 
order in those counties. 


Maryland State Grange. 


The 26th annual session of the Maryland 
state grange was held at Baltimore, Dee 
13-15. The sessions were almost entirely 
devoted to reading reports of officers and 
committees and discussions thereon. The 
16 live granges of the state are greatly in- 
terested in the extension of free rural ‘mail 
delivery and are giving the matter especial 
attention. The grange indorses the action 
of the national. grange as to the treatment 
and tariff duties of the Spanish colonies 
which have been ceded to this country. H. 
M. Murray of Anne Arundel and Gen E. L. 
Hardcastle of Talbot counties were re- 
elected to the executive committee. 





Feed Pigs Generously—It certainly is 
unprofitable for any swine raiser to stint 
his animals, as they should be made to 
grow every day. After ten days or two 
weeks, they should be fed generously 
through their dams, and at three or four 
weeks provided with a place where they 
can obtain, unmolested, a little feed of slop 
and soaked shelled corn, Keep them grow- 
ing every day, and at an early age they 
will be ready for the market at a profit 
to the raiser. If the pigs are allowed to 
stop growing and become stunted, it is very 
hard to start them anew, not to mention 
the loss of feed, time and iabor. Pigs in- 
closed in a dry lot or yard, and given only 
dry, hard corn and hard water, seldom yield 
a handsome profit. They need a variety of 
food, such as will expand the stomach and 
at the same time be cooling to the system. 
Corn, alone, is too heating.—[R. S. Cook. 


Fattening Hogs—W. H. F., Pa, wants to 
know the best food to fatten hogs quickly. 
Give all the food the hog can clean up at a 
time and no more. Corn, either ground or 
soaked, is the food which, fattens a hog the 
quickest, but peas make the best pork. 
Keep the pigs in a warm, Clean, dry place. 
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Planting Black Raspberries. 


W. S. FULTZ, IOWA. 





My method of planting the black rasp- 
berry is somewhat peculiar. Owing to my 
ability to get stakes very cheaply, I prefer 
to stake. The arrangements for planting 
all kinds of berry plants are made at least 
one year in advance, the ground being de- 
voted to some hoed crop which is kept 
thoroughly free of weeds. The ground is 
plowed in the fall, then disked in spring. 
The field is marked out both ways, the rows 
being 4% ft apart. They are opened up 
one way by means of a single shoveled 
plow and the plants are set in this furrow 
where the cross mark intersects. 

In setting, care must be taken not to get 
the crowns too deep. One inch or less be- 
low the surface is sufficient. The roots, 
however, should be set as deep as possible 
and the ground packed firmly about them. 
I usually plant a nurse crop with the rasp- 
berries, preferring potatoes, cabbages or 
tomatoes to corn, as the latter crop shades 
the plants and is detrimental to the rasp- 
berries in consuming large quantities of 
water. Cultivate the young raspberries 
both ways, keeping the ground thoroughly 
clean until about Aug 1, then sow the field to 
turnips, using a garden drill for the pur- 
pose and putting in two or three rows of 
turnips between each two rows of raspber- 
ries. It sometimes happens that the rasp- 
berries make such rapid growth during the 
first season that it is difficult to sow the 
turnips. If a full stand of plants is not 
secured it is best to set the entire field 
anew the next spring. I have seldom had 
any success in replanting missed places. 
If one-fourth of the plants fail to grow, 
replant the entire field. 

During the first summer the canes are 
allowed to grow as they please. The fol- 
lowing spring they are trimmed back to 
about 18 or 20 inches and staked and tied 
up. A small 7-in diamond plow is used for 
the first cultivation, the ground being 
thrown away from the plants. All after- 
working is done with a Planet Jr cultiva- 
tor. The cross working fills up the furrows 
and levels down the ridges made by the 
diamond plow. The second summer and 
each season thereafter the vines are pinch- 
ed off at about 3 ft in hight, and in the 
spring the side branches are cut to within 
1 ft of the main stem. All the old wood is 
then cut out and raked off with a horse 
rake and burned. 

By my method of tying I am enabled to 
work close up to the hills and thus save a 
great deal of hoeing. By cross working I 
get rid of the ridges which are the result 
of working one way. I now have berry 
flelds six and seven years old and they are 
nearly level. The past season they made 
a splendid growth. I have tested several 
varieties and at present am growing Tyler, 
Palmer, Doolittle, Kansas, Older and 
Gregg. The Doolittle is an old variety that 
has generally been discarded, but I still 
find it about as profitable as any of the 
other early varieties. 


NEW YORK. 


Bovina, Delaware Co, Dec 27—Stock of all 
kinds is bringing good prices, especially 
fresh cows. Pork is plentiful, selling for 
5c per Ib, beef brings 6c. Dec 2 as Frank 
Hogg. an enterprising farmer, was assist- 
ing in moving a hay barn on a neighbor’s 
farm, he slipped and fell in front of and 
under the building. It crushed him, kill- 
ing him instantly. 


Carmel, Putnam Co, Dec 27—Albert Bun- 


yea has bought a 40-acre farm at Jeffer- 
son Valley. The Forrest house at Mahopac 
is being enlarged so that it will have ac- 
commodations for 350 guests. The average 
price that farmers in this locality received 
for milk from city dealers last month was 
$1.10 per can of 40 qts. Those who kept 
apples in storage are now realizing fancy 
prices, $3 per bbl. Justice W. O. Mead re- 





cently bought 25 new milch cows and he 
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now has one of the largest dairies in the 
county. New milch cows are very high, 
selling for $50 each. 


Burke, Franklin Co, Dec 26—There was 
very little fall plowing here, as ground froze 
early and snow fell and stopped fall work. 
Potatoes were not as even a crop as usual 
in productiveness or quality; still, on the 
whole, they were a good yield. Buckwheat 
Was not as good as usual. Oats were a 
great crop; corn fair. Few potatoes mov- 
ing now, though Burke has sent a good 
number of carloads to market this season. 
There is not much market for dressed hogs 
or pigs. 

Commack, Suffolk Co, Dec 26—The Nov 


blizzard was so unexpected and unlooked 
for that most of the farmers had a very 
small wood pile and many had corn in the 
field. The fall was so fine, no one was in a 
hurry, thinking there was time enough. 
For some time the only way of -getting 
around with teams was through the fields. 
Butchering is about over. The snow in the 
woods has prevented any work at cutting 
cordwood. S. C. Seaman has 300 fruit trees 
set this fall. He is building a tenant house 
for his man to live in. Mrs Thomas Corbett 
has sold her farm to David Ketcham and 
gone to the city. Potatoes are now fic per 
bu, eggs 30c per doz, onions $1 per bu. Corn 
was a good crop and farmers consequently 
are well providel with feed and vdder for 
stock. : 

Gansevoort, Saratoga Co, Dec 26—The 
fire of Nov 25 which burned the barn and 
contents owned by Shurter Bros wiped out 
one of the finest herds of registered Jersey 
stock in this part of the state. It included 
nine head of milch cows and one bull. 


Hartfield, Chautauqua Co, Dec 26— 
The manufacturing of grape basket 
material has become quite an _  indus- 


try in this section. Within a year three 
basket factories have been put in operation 
within but a few miles of each other, and 
all kinds of timber are being used. Farmers 
are disposing of their timber at a good 
profit, and the manufacturers find a home 
market for their products in the grape belt 
bordering on Lake Erie. Many are drawing 
wood and logs. Many turkeys ani ducks 
were raised this year, but the demand has 
been light. Turkeys are worth 9c per Ib 
and ducks 7c. 


Jackson, Washington Co, Dec 26—A wind 


storm on the night of Dec 4 did much dam- 
age to buildings and wood lots. Dallas 
Coulter is hauling logs to Battenville. John 
Alexander has bought a large quantity of 
poultry for the Troy market. There is 
some talk of starting a creamery at Cam- 
bridge. 

Ontario, Wayne Co, Dec 27—The return of 
those who have been away from town 
evaporating apples has made things a little 
more lively, both socially and financially, 
as much of the loose money was taken 
away .to use in handling applies. As dried 
stock advanced to 8%c per Ib there must 
have been some profit in the venture for 
those who sold at those figures, but many 
are intending to put some of their stock 
into cold storage, thinking to receive higher 
prices. 
here and will encourage those who have 
stopped raising it to 
market for red beans has been very good 
at $1.25 per bu. White beans are not in 
such good demand. Cows are selling at 
30 to 40 per head. Sheep are scarce and 
lambs well sold out at 3 to 4 per head. 
Horses seem to be bringing a little more 
money at auction. 

Quackenkill, Rensselaer Co, Dec 26— 
Farmers are harvesting ice of a good qual- 
ity 10 in thick. John Foster, John Dunham 
and Herbert Saunders filled their houses 
last week. Many are cutting and hauling 
wood. Some are chopping cord wood at 75c 
per cord. Drawing manure to meadows is 
in order. Cattle look well. 


School of Agriculture at South Byron— 
A two days’ session of the school of agri- 
culture at South Byron, Dec 21-22 was a 
success despite roads that were almost im- 
passable which reduced the attendance. 
Those who did attend were amply repaid 
for their efforts. G. W. Cavanaugh, assist- 
ant chemist at the experiment station, gave 
an address on potash, phosphoric acid and 
plant food in the soil much in the form 
of a laboratory lecture and farmers 
were given an opportpnity to see, smell, 


Barley reached a fair price on track 


begin again. The- 





¢ 








feel and taste the various chemicals that 
enter into plant life. Prof Bailey gave a 
talk on the Cornell reading course for 
farmers, and nearly all put down their 
names for this course. Before beginning 
his observations on twigs the professor 
handed to those in the hall small apple- 
tree twigs. While some saw one thing oth- 
ers looked closer and found. more. Prof 
Bailey was able to add much to the com- 
bined seeing, as the subject has been a life 
study with him. A supply of 4-year-old 
pear trees had been provided for pruning. 
Some of the large fruit growers, N. H. 
Green and Eli Taylor, pruned some of 
these trees according to their ideas, as did 
Prof Bailey and Mr Spencer, deputy chief 
of nature study at the station. Prof Bailey, 
in answer to a question regarding the win- 
ter pruning of fruit trees, said he could 
not see that injury resulted in this cli- 
mate. Genesee Co men seeemed to believe 
in a more severe cutting back of pears than 
the director of the school. A talk by Mrs 
Anna B. Comstock of Cornell on What 
bright-eyed children may see in their walks 
was illustrated by several large colored 
drawings made by herself. Mr Gould; one 
of the state inspectors of nursery _ stock, 
spoke on San Jose scale. John W. Spencer 
of the college of agriculture ‘talked on geo- 
logical formations and explained the dif- 
ferent soils. Prof Roberts touched on 
forage plants and green manures and live 
stock, and gave much valuable information. 


The school was voted a _ pronounced 
success. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


Westfall, Pike Co, Dec 26—The two days’ 
institute in this county did not have as 
good an attendance as could be desired. 
Under the new law this county has sold 
a number of tracts of wild land to the state. 
They will not be taxable while belonging 
to the state. Fresh eggs retail higher than 
at any time during last winter. Potatoes 
retail at 60 to 65c per bu. 


Farmers’ Alliance Elects Officers—The 


state officers of the Pennsylvania farmers’ 
alliance for 1899 follow: President, W. A. 
Gardner, Potter Co; vice-president, 
Miss Viola Miller, Franklin Co; secretary, 
and business agent, D. M. Omwake, Frank- 
lin Co; assistant, G. N. Branthaver, Frank- 
lin Co; treasurer, Andrew Storry, Craw- 
ford Co; executive committee, O. F. Berger, 
Berks Co; G. W. Kilmer, Bradford Co; dele- 
gate to the national council of the farmers’ 
alliance and industrial union at Washing- 
ton, D. O. Coughlin of Luzerne; alternate, 
J. W. King, Lycoming Co. 

Fly in Wheat—Farmers of Montgomery 
and Bucks counties who prided. themselves 
on their large wheat crop this year, tind 
it quite different when marketing the pro- 
duct. Much of the wheat throughout this 
section-is woefully damaged by the ily. One 
farmer, who took 40 bu to the miil, was in- 
formed that only 7 bu were fit to. pro- 
duce flour. At Lansdale the Godshalls are 
paying 80 and 90c for good wheat, but the 
price is so regulated by the quality that 
much of that infested by the fly is bringing 
but 50 and 60c. The fly originated in the 
lower part of Bucks county last year and 
since that time has -been- moving north- 
ward. 


Dairymen’s Convention—The officers 


elected for the ensuing year at the recent 
meeting of the state dairy union were as 
follows: President, H. W. Comfort, Fal- 
sington; vice-presidents, Lewis Piolet of 
Bradford Co, P. Sharpless of Delaware, H. 
B. Armstrong of McKean, E. L. McSparran 
of Lancaster, L. W. Moore of Susquehanna; 
secretary, Harry Hayward, State College; 
treasurer, S. T. Barber, Harrisburg; direc- 
tors, John J. Carter of Chester Co, W. E. 
Perham of Wayne, J. S. Lavery of Erie, F. 
S. Stull of Bradford, J. K. Murray of Mon- 
tour and J« G. Haldeman of Juniata. A 
request was received from the state grange 
that a committee be appointed to meet a 
sub-committee of the grange toconsult upon 
the attitude to be taken in the oleomar- 
garine question. Thomas Sharpless, J. S. 
Lavery and M. Cornell were -named as this 
committee, and it was the unanimous vote 
that the committee be instructed to favor 
the replacing of the Iaw of 1885 with legis- 
lation somewhat like that of New York 
and Wisconsin; that is, oleo to be on the 
market, uncolored, and for what it is. The 


general expression favored no antagonism 
to oleomargarine as such, but solely to its 











masquerading as butter and swindling pur- 
chasers when sold as butter and at butter 
prices. The committee was further instruct- 
ed that the union desired the repeal ef the 
existing cheese law as relating to branding, 
as it now promotes that which it was de- 
sired to prevent, and further it favered 
the laws in New York state, both as to 
branding and the registration of brands. 
Resolutions were adopted indorsing the 
recommendation to congress of Secretary 
Wilson to extend the bureau of animal in- 
dustry to butter, cheese and condensed 
milk intended for export; also approving 
the action and purpose of the pure food 
congress. H. W. Comfort, Dr Armsby, Aus- 
tin Leonard, H. Hayward, Lewis Piolet and 
J. Sharpless were selected delegates to the 
meeting of the congress in January. 


Free Rural Mail Delivery—The free de- 


livery of rural mail, which the past year 
has been given a thoough trial in Lancaster 
Co, has proven very popular with the pa- 
has been given a thorough trial in Lancaster 
Griest of Lancaster, who has the matter 
in charge,-says in a report to the postmas- 
ter general: “‘The people along the line 
of the various routes are favorable to a 
continuance of the service. There has been 
a slight increase from month to month. 
The aggregate number of pieces collected 
during. the past fiscal year was 26,704; deliv- 
ered 101,757; total, 128,461. There has not 
been a perceptible increase in the delivery 
of newspapers, this privilege not being 
taken advantage of to any appreciable ex- 
tent. Most of those served have provided 
suitable boxes for the reception of the 
mail matter. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Yaphank, Suffolk Co, Dec 26—The storm 
of Nov 26 and 27 is considered by many to 
have been as severe on the island as the 
blizzard of 1888. It came so early, fully 
one-third of the corn was net husked. Most 
of the turnips in the ground, and fall work 
generally not completed. Since then the 
weather has been so cold little farm work 
could be done. A few ice houses filled; Po- 
tatoes are slow of sale at 50 to 60c p bu. 
Apples are $3 per bbl and a _ short crep. 
Eggs very scarce, 35c per doz. Little wood 
being cut, as old wood is slow of sale. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Alford, Dec 21—The ice harvest began 
this week. Charles Post, butcher, is build- 
ing a large and commodious ice house to 
meet the increasing demands of his busi- 
ness. John Dellen is expected home from 
Amherst agricultural college for the_holi- 
days. Eggs are scarce, fresh ones bring- 
ing from 30 to 35c per doz. 


Blandford, Dec 2i—There has. been 
enough snow to make good sleighing and 
farmers are busy drawing logs to mill and 
getting up wood. A few have begun to cut 
ice which is-from 10 to 12 inches thick. E. 
Merritt Blair will go to Amherst to the 
state agricultural college Jan 4. Cows are 





in demand and bring from $40 to 50 each. . 


J. J. Tiffany sold one recently to S. A. ’‘Al- 
len of Westfield. Albert Gibbs also sold 
one to Westfield parties. J. E. Cooney has 
sold his mare Belle to Myron Ward. L. E. 
Farnham had one of his team horses in- 
jured by the breaking of the neck yoke, 
which let the sled onto the horses. Henry 
Burdick’s house caught fire Dec 16, but the 
fire was extinguished before much damage 
was done. 


Easthampton, Dec 21—The large crop of 


hay the past season has resulted in an in- 
creased amount of stock, especially cows 
which are the most profitable of any crop. 
Dairymen. have bought a carload of cot- 
tonseed meal. Henry T. Hannum has act- 
ed as agent for the farmers. There was a 
large attendance of butter makers and 
patrons at the creamery Dec 16 to 
hear the discussion on dairying. George 
M. Whittaker, Prof Cooley, Dr Lind- 


sey, as well as’ many farmers of the 
valley, showed their deep interest in 
the subject. Many advocated the use 


of the separator and the Babcock test in 
finding the value of cream. 

Montague, Dec 21—The Montague co-op- 
erative creamery made an exhibit of but- 
ter at a meeting of the Maine state board 
of agriculture. The butter was a fair sam- 
ple from their regular product and scored 
94 points, 4 more than any other co-oper- 
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ative creamery from this state. The 
creamery is doing more business than usu- 
al, furnishing some _ very fine hotel trade. 
The way to compete successfully is to 
have everything choice and of the best. 


OHIO. 





Sheep Breeders Elect—The American 
Rambouillet association held its first an- 
nual session in Toledo, Dec 18-19. It was 
shown that the association is increasing in 
influence and_ strength. The subject ef 
Maxims and markets in sheep raising was 
fully discussed. The following are the of- 
ficers elected: President, John E. Webb, 
Indianapolis; vice-president, S. R. Halli- 
day, Ionia, Mich; secretary and treasurer, 
F. V. Burnham, Woodstock, O; directors, 
Dwight Lincoln of Illinois, W. S.. Hansen 
of Utah and Mr Benner of Belle Center. 


Business in Poultry—James Baldwin of 
Obérlin beught about 2300 turkeys, 860 
chickens and 200 ducks from farmers in the 
vicinity of Bloomdale and had them shipped 
to Boston and New Haven. The ameunt 
realized by the farmers was about $3000, 
the express charges amounting to over 
$400. Mr Baldwin has been buying poultry 
in northern Ohio fer 10 years, but this is 
the largest shipment he ever made frem 
that section. 


Against Trust Tebacco—The store of 
John E. White of Freesburg is patronized 
for the most part by tobacco growers, that 
section being one of the greatest tobacco 
sections in the state. Learning that he had 
trust tobacco for sale a crowd seized all 
the trust tobacco in the place, piled it up 
and burned it. The growers seeemed s0 
determined in their opposition to the to- 
bacco trust that the merchant went to 
Cincinnati to stock up with anti-trust: to- 
bacco. 





The Milk Market. 
At New York, there is no especial 


change to report in the market. The ex- 
change price holds at 3c p qt, and the sur- 
plus at $1 49 p can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Dec 26 were as 
follows: 





Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 28,287 791 374 
N Y¥ Central. 15,650 235 330 
N Y. Ont & West, 22,931 1,043 = 
West Shore. 14,063 356 584 
N Y. Sus and West, 11,370 169 66 
NY «& Putnam. 3.101 _ 95 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 = 
Del. Lack & West, 38.3 445 ak 
Long Island, 595 _ _ 
N J Central, 2.310 75 _ 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 ae 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 _ 
Other sources, 4.650 ~ oo 
Total receipts, 158,987 3,231 1,429 
Daily av this week, 22,712 461 204 
Daily av last week, 22,900 433 187 
Corres’ing week last year, 22,969 600 163 





Additional Live Stock Markets. 





At Buffalo, cattle in good demand at the 
opening of this week, Monday’s supply 
amounting to 50 cars. Under brisk compe- 
tition. on the part of buyers, prices ruled 
10@15c higher. Butchers’ steers sold at 
$4 25@4 50 p 100 lbs, shipping 4 90@5 65, 
cows and heifers 4@4 75, stockers and feed- 
ers strong at last week’s prices. Hog mar- 
ket ruled active to a shade higher. Mon- 
day’s supply 65 double decks, yorkers 3 60@ 
3 65, pigs 3 55@3 60, medium and heavy 
droves 3 65@3 67%. Sheep without impor- 
tant change, Monday’s receipts 40 double 
decks, fair to choice butcher weights, in- 
cluding yearlings, 3 70@4 50. Lambs strong 
at 5 25@5 60. 

At Pittsburg, cattle trade in fairly satis- 


factory condition, prices about 10c higher 


on best, Monday of this week, when 65 
cars came in. Quotations are revised as 
follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 35 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 3 85 
ee tO Poor to good fat cows, ae 75 
Tae | 5 Heifers. 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 7. 

Common, 700 to 906 lbs, 8 i 44 Bologna cows, p hd, 500 
Beeee. half-fat, F’sh cows & springers, wt: 00 
to good fat oxen, 3 snes 8 Veal calves, 7 2% 
General activity and strength in ae at 
the opening of this week, Monday’s sup- 
ply being 25 double decks and market 10@ 
1bec higher. Prime heavy droves $3 65@3 70, 
medium 3 60@3 65, heavy yorkers 3 55@3 60, 
light 3 45@3 50. Sheep trade irregular, 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every fariwer has. during the year. some 
thing w sell or exchange. or some waut to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist. at the extremely low rate of five centsa - 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


The agdress must be counted as part ef the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a mumber, counts as one ford. 
Cash must accempany each order. aud advertisemenis 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this effice. 

oe must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 

issne of the follewin week. Advertisements. of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” net be accepted art the above 
rate. but will be charged a at the reguiar rate ef sixty cents 
per line each insertion. to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pear! na. large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a e one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find-that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


LIVE STOCK. 


OLAND-CHINA HOGS, Klever’s Model, Wilke, Tecumseh 
SS and. we Trade. any 06° or sex. Thin Rid Hogs, the best 
on hog ard most prolific —_—— Transportation Prepai 
D. B. GARRIOTT, Carreliton, K - 


HESHIRE Swine. Notec ‘or quiet. gentle disposition. quick 
gro«th. Lord Rex and sady Caro -_ ttock ef Cheshires. 
Young pigs. Sews bred. Service W.E, MANDEVILLE, 
Breokton. Tompkins Co., N. Y. 


3 BEAGLE and Rabbit Hounds, broken on Rabbit. Stickers 
and Seayers on Trail. 50 Fex Hounds know nothing but 
J. HOWARD TAYLOR, Farmers’ Hotel, 














hunt fox. 
Chester, Pa. 


S rex Ten COLLIES, Fox and Rabbit Hounds, Setters, Point 
erriers and Silver Wyandottes. State wants, JOuN 
K. BOYCE. Summitville, N. Y. 


ORMANDY cattle, the best milk, butter and beef breed in the 
worid. Pedigree stock. HENRY 8. ISELIN, Genets, Manche, 
nce. 


AMPSIIIRE DOWNS—Rams, Ewes.. Ram and Ewe Lambs 
ioe sale. All stock registered. ROY R. GOBLE, Fredon, 














NHOICE Chester White h for sale. Bronze Turkeys. AN- 
DREW COMREY, Newville, Cumberland Co., Penn. 


ERSEYS, &t. ponies and Combination. for sale—6 cows, 7 
heifers. 18 bulls. . E. NIVIN, Landenburg, Pa. 


‘OR SALE—Two Male Que Puos, $5 each. JAMES H. COR- 
INTH, Water Mil. N. 


ORS \LE—Registered Red Polled Cattle. 
SON, Gilbert, Ohio. 


POULTRY. 


B. COOK, Petersburg, Va.. Barred Plymouth Rocks = 
« clusively for 16 years. Cockerels frem Bradley Thompson 
Hawkins and my own combination strains. Birds from either 
strain, $1.00 to $1.50 each. 


C= large, vigorous White Wyandotte Cockerels, $1.50 each. 
Turkeys, ducks, geese and 2 varieties of — Catalogue 
free PINE TREE FARM. Jamesburg. New Jersey 


ESTFIELD POUi.TRY CO. Best stock and eggs for the least 
money. 4e¢ for cat. Vernfield, Pa. 











N. P. SHURTZ & 














Ds K8&, Pekins, Musowvien, Geese, Ferrets. Stamp. DOR- 
RINGTON, Fairview. N. 


5 ing ~~ ‘ey cEED. choice Minnesota grown clean seed, $1.05 per 

bushel. Medium Red Clover, $4.2 per bushel. Mammoth or 
Pea Vine Clover, yg Minnesota wn seed, $445 per bushel. 
Write for samples and catalogue. ~ the now while the price is low. 
FARMER SEED CO., Faribault, Minn 


MITH'S Potato farm grows potatoes. Catalogue, by best seeds- 
man. Manchester, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


IVE and Dressed Poultry, Butter. Grain, Hay, Straw, 

Peas, Beans, &c,. GIBBS & BRO.. Commission Merchants, 

808 North Front Street, Philadeiphie Pa. Established 45 years, 
highest references. 














ANTED—Position as farm manager; 
and stock rawin 
T. W. HUGHES, Nona 


diversified farming 
—cattle, sheep, hogs, Best references 
lie, Tenn. 





as NUYS FILE removes corns. Sample mailed for dime. 
. TAYLOR CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





NALVES Dehorned. Never fails. Prescription sent for $1.00 
BOX 12, Leroy, New York. 





Bones Gasoline Engines, $130.00. All sizes. Also steam, 
BUTTS, ‘restie, NY. 


RA® Pore Wanted. Send for price list. F. 8. PALMATIER, 
Leeds, N. 


_ PLOWS, $16.50. Circulars free. H. PRAY, Clove, N. Y. 


Led All 
Other Papers. 


American Agriculturist has the largest bona fide cireu- 
lation of - weekly agricultural paper in the world, 
and this is why advertisers get such good results. A party 
in Pennsylvania writes: ‘‘My little advertisement in 
American Agriculturist has brought me more inquiries 
for Jersey stock than ones gee! paper in which I have 
advertised. I believe adv. was inserted in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column.” 

















lambs a shade higher, everything else 
rather slow. Monday’s receipts only 10 
cars. Lambs 4@5 60 for poor to xtra, sheep 

salable on the basis of 4 10@4 40 for good * 
to prime. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 




















Ww heat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot ae 
‘3898 | 1897 | 1898 | 1397 | 1998 | 1897 
Chicago ......... 67 Ibo] 3614} 2649] 2614) .221, 
New York ...... TSby} 101%) 42%] 33%] 33 | 27% 
Boston .......... -- — 43%4) 374) 35 | 314 
Toledo .. 2.6.4. 70%) 9544; .36 | .28 37h, = 
St Louis........ -70 | 99%) .34 | .2644) .28 | .22 
Minneapolis ...| .65 .925,| .3214) .25 273) .2256 
London . Enheeesoe 90 j1.11 53%_| 43%) — _~ 








At Chicago, more than the recent inter- 
est has been displayed in wheat, the mar- 
ket showing considerable strength at times 
and scoring something of a gain, Old in- 
fluences were at work and some new ones. 
Chief among the former the continuance 
of the excellent foreign demand and liberal 
exports. In a single day nearly 1,000,900 bu 
cleared from Atlantic ports, and for the 
week a good total was recorded. Western 
Europe has’ been receiving fairly liberal 
quantities of wheat and flour, but only a 
small proportion of this originated in Rus- 
sia, affording further hints that that coun- 
try may not prove a heavy competitor for 
some time to come. Advices from. Argen- 
tina, where harvest is now in progress, are 
conflicting. Some reports of unfavcrable 
weather there and trade estimates that the 
exportable surplus will approximate %40,- 
000,000 bu, a fair but not large amount for 
that country. 

A new force in the speculative branch of 
the. market is the animation visible in corn, 
this having its effect upon wheat, encour- 
aging support, particularly for May de- 
lilvery which has sold around 69c p bu, 
cash lots, contract grade, 67c. The domes- 
tic demand is good with a fairly liberal in- 
quiry for wheat to go to interior mills. The 
visible supply is still increasing, owing to 
the fairly liberal movement from country 
points in the northwest. 

More life has been displayed in the corn 
market than for months past, prices have 
advanced materially, May selling ata level 
around 37%c p bu, and cash lots 36¢,. indi- 
cating a rise in a period of a week of i4%@ 
2%c. The general situation is outlined in 
some detail on an earlier page of American 
Agriculturist. Locally much activity has 
prevailed in both cash and futures. The 
wet weather throughout the west so com- 
mon last week has not been conducive to 
curing new corn. Foreign markets have 
evinced positive strength and purchases 
for European account continue heavy. 

Following the recent reaction the oats 
market has again shown more strength, 
prices advancing well above 27c p bu for 
May delivery and about ic discount for 
cash lots of No 2 mixed. A good demand 
prevailed on shipping account with freight 
rates to the east very low for winter busi- 
ness. The strength came in part from 
the advance in corn, this scaring specula- 
tors who were on the wrong side of the 
market. Interest as a whole has been only 
fair outside the regular shipping trade; 
exports moderate but not large. 

Rye in fair demand, slightly stronger, 
cash offerings restricted. Buying orders 
good, particularly on export account, yet 
clearances from the seaboard only fair 
in the aggregate and some recent cables 
showing -firmness, especially in Germany. 
No 2 rye in store 54%c p bu, No 3 do 53% 
@54c. May quotable around 5314@54c. 

After some depression early last week the 
barley market recovered, ruling steady to 
firm, offerings mainly medium_ to low 
grades with very few cars of choice. to 
fancy. Considerable quantities of barley 
are coming forward but actual offerings 
from day to day nof at all burdensome. 
Shipping demand generally good on both 
home and export account. Feed barley 
40@42c p bu, fair to good malting grades 
438@46c, choice to extra 47@50c. 

A little more doing in timothy seed, the 
market exhibiting a fair degree of firm- 
ness. Transactions on the basis of $2 30 p 
ctl for contract prime, with March 2 45@ 
250. Clover seed dull and quotable at 5@ 
7 p ctl for fair to contract prime. Other 
grass seeds inactive and prices nominally 
as follows: Common to choice Hungarian 
55@65c p ctl, millet 50@65c, German do 60@ 
85e, mustard 95c@1 10, red top 3 50@65 50, 
buckwheat 1 25@1 35. 

At New York, wheat has shown consid- 


erable strength owing largely to the con- 
tinued good buying for account of Euro- 
pean consumption. The market advanced 
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to better than 75c p bu for No 2 red win- 
ter in store; flour quiet but generally firm 
in’ tone... An advancing corn market has 
been the rule, No 2 mixed moving up from 
40%c p bu early last week to better than 
42c. Oats quiet and relatively firm at 
about 33c p bu for No 2 mixed. Rye higher 
at 59c p- bu on track. Field seeds neglected 
with common to choice clover $6@7 75 p ctl 
and timothy 2 50@3. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 





1898} 1897| 1898) 1897| 1898] 1897 
Chicago, # 100 Tbs . . | $5.80 $5.40 $3.45' $3.50 $4.25) 4. 75 








New York ...........} 5.65) 5.40) 3.70) 3.90) 4.25 75 
BuMGlo... icc ste. Kec 5.65, 5.25, 3.55 3.70 4.40 5.00 
BRaneas City .......0% 5.49} 8.15) 3.35) 4.06; 4.40 
PRN oi. 55 t000-<< 5.49] 4.90] 3.45! s0! 4.50) 4.75 





At Chicago, general stability is noted in 
the cattle market, with active demand from 
ugual buyers. Steers lacking in quality, in- 
cluding half fat and coarse animals or those 
which have not been fed long enough are in 
relatively less demand than any other class. 
For strictly prime beeves there is a ready 
outlet at figures about the highest of the 
year, many transactions at $5 25@5 75. 
Common to. fairly good: eattle, taken for 
dressed beef purposes, but lacking in qual- 
ity, have sold largely at 4@4 75. 

Choice fat cows and heifers suitable for 
butcher purposes are selling well, but poor 
to good mixed stuff is indifferently support- 
ed and somewhat dull. Recent sales of 
fancy heifers include a few small lots at 
$4 25@4 50, and from this level prices range 
downward to 2@2 50 for canners’ stock. 
Feeding cattle in only moderate demand on 
the part of brokers,. who had orders to ship 
to the country. Choice milch cows in the 
recent favor and at full prices. 


Fancy beef steers. $5 60@5 80 Poor to fey bulls, $2 
Geog to extra, 1150 Canners, 


2 
450 Ids. 475@6 50 Feeders, 3 2: 
com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 400 to 850 Ibs, 3 2G4 00 
‘ 
4 


410@4 60 Calves, 300 Tbs up. 

Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal. : 

heifers. 400G@4 50 Milch cows, each, WE 
Fair to good cows. 3 235 90 

In the hog market some complaint is 
noted of poor quality, current receipts in- 
cluding a large proportion of pigs and 
common to fair mixed droves. Rough 
heavy hogs sold slowly and at low prices; 
most of the transactions in packing and 
shipping weights at a range of $3 30@3 45, 
with something exceptionally fine 3 50, pigs 
and rough ‘ots 2 50@3. 20. 

Dullness has prevailed in the sheep trade 
and not until prices last week sagged sev- 
eral cents on the hundred pounds was there 
any show of recovery. Offerings anly. mod- 
erate in the aggregate, but demand some- 
what indifferent, especially for undesirable 
grades. Fair to choice sheep $3 50@4 20, 
sales largely around 3 75@4. Lambs 4@5 50. 

At New York, a quiet set of markets is 
the rule in live stock, trade being some- 
what interrupted by the holiday period. The 
undertone of firmness in cattle continues 
with market transactions on the basis of 
$4 50@5 50 for fair to choice native beeves. 
Veal calves in ample supply and _ steady 
at about a recent range of quotations. Hogs 
without important feature, salable at 3 40 
@3 60 for fair to prime, rough lots all the 
way down to 2 50@3, but transactions large- 
ly around 3 50. Sheep market irregular, 
lambs selling relatively better than com- 
mon to fair muttons. Medium to good 
butcher sheep 3 60@4 25, fancy a slight pre- 
mium, fair to choice lambs 5@5 75. Recent 
sales include heavy Canada lambs at 5 50 
@5 60. 

The Horse Market. 


At Chicago, it is the dull season of the 
year in the horse traffic, and no animation 
is expected until after the holidays are 
well out of the way. Foreign buyers are 
mostly absent, the domestic demand is 
somewhat indifferent, and as a conse- 
quence any pressure of offerings results in 
a weak set of quotations. The best grade 
of horses and drivers is selling relatively 
better than other descriptions, but the sup- 
ply as a whole is indifferent. The follow- 
ing quotations are in some instances neariy 
nominal: 


Express and heavy draft, $50@200 
1150 to 1400-1b chunks, 45a 100 
Carriage teams, 200 @ 600 
Drivers, 50@300 
Saddle horses, 30@200 


General purpose, 20@ 60 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIUBS, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 38@40c p 
bu, oats 32@35c, bran $13 p ton, cottonseed 
meal 22@23, middlings 15@16, loose hay 5@8, 
baled 5@7, clover 4@5, oat straw 4@4 50, 
rye 5@7. Fresh eggs scarce at 30c p dz, 
cold storage 20c, poultry active and firm, 
chickens, live 8@9c, fowls 8@9c, turkeys 11@ 
12c, ducks and geese 8@9c, dressed 
chickens and fowls 9@10c, turkeys 12%@l4c, 
ducks and geese 9@10c. Potatoes 1 50@1 75 
p bbl, red onions 60@70c p bu, yellow. 70@ 
75e, cabbage 2@2 50 p 100, apples 2@4 p bbl, 
cranberries 6@6 50, celery 6@6 50. p 100 bchs, 
beets 70@85c p bbl, squash 75c@1. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 40@45c p bu, beets 
25c, carrots 25c, celery 25c p dz, honey 11@ 
12c p lb.- Live chickens 8@9c p lb, turkeys 
10c, ducks 8@9c, dressed chickens 12@13c, 
turkeys 13@14c, ducks 12@l13c, fresh eggs 
23@25c p dz, crate eggs 19@21c. Rye straw 
$6@10 p ton, oat 4@6, baled timothy hay 
6@10, loose 5@9, clover hay 4 50@6, corn 43c 
p. bu, oats 28@32c, bran 15 p ton, cottonseed 
meal 23, middlings 16. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia, 
ch: apples Kings $4@4 50 p bbl, Greening 
and Baldwin 3@3 50, Spy-3@3 50, Cape Cod 
cranberries 7 50@8, eastern potatoes 60@65c 
p bu, N Y and western 50@53c, onions 50@ 
55e, cabbage 7@9 p ton. Live fowls t@7%e 
p Ib, turkeys 9@10c, ducks and geese 7@8c, 
dressed fowls 7% @8i4c, chickens 9@10c, tur- 
keys 11@12c; fresh nearby eggs 27c p dz, 
western 26c. Ch timothy hay 11 50 p ton, 
No 1 1050@11,- mixed 8@9, straight rye 
straw 9, tangled rye 7 50@8, oat and wheat 
7@7 50. 

OHIO—-At Columbus, poultry active and 
steady. Chickens, live 5@62 p 1b, turkevs 
Te, ducks and geese bc; dressed chickens 6 
@i7c, turkeys 9@l0c, ducks and geese 6c, 
fresh eggs 25c p dz, cold storage 18c. Po- 
tatoes in good demand at 38@40c p bu, 
white onions 60c, red and yellow  35c, 
turnips 25c, cabbage $16@17 p ton, apples 
2 75@3 25 p bbl, Cape Cod cranberries 6 75 
p bbl. Bran 14 p ton, shorts 12, middlings 
15, loose or baled hay 7@8, oat and wheat 
straw 3 50, rye 4, corn 30@35e p bu, oats’ 22 
@26c. Good to best steers 4@4 75 p 100 Ibs, 
hogs 3 15@3 25, sheep 3@4, milch cows 25@ 
40 ea, veal calves 5@6. 

At Cincinnati, ch timothy hay $8 25@ 
8-50 p ton, No 1 8@8 25, clover 6 50@7, up- 
land prairie 7@7 50, oat straw 3 50@4, rye 
straw 5@5 50, bran 11 50@11 75, middlings 
12 50@13. Potatoes’ ch large 38@40c p bu, fair 
to good 35@38c, globe onions 43@45c, red 
30@35c, rutabagas 75@80c p bbl, fcy apples 
3 50@4 p bbl, good to ch 2 75@3 25, Cape Cod 
cranberries 6 50@7. Strictly fresh eggs 20c 
p dz, chickens 6c p Ib, turkeys 6@8c, 
ducks 5c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 


With the holidays the usual quietude has 
come to the market, and the lighter busi- 
ness noted a week ago still continues. While 
a good deal of the butter is held off from 
the market on account of the prevailing low 
prices, there is also a reported shortage in 
the make due to the prevalence of cold 
weather throughout the country. The con- 
sumptive trade averages up well with for- 
mer weeks, but it is noticeable that the de- 

mand is running largely to fine table grades, 
with low and medium varieties suffering in 
consequence. Exporters have not shown 
much-interest of late and shipments have 
been largely of previous purchases. 


New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
firm, with moderate supplies. Good to ch 
emy tubs 21@22c p Ib, prints 22@23c, dairy 
19@20c.—At Syracuse, firm. Good to ch 
cmy tubs 21@23c, prints 23@25c, dairy 
17@20c. 

At New York, with light receipts and 
little pressure to _ sell, the market 
is quiet and _ steady. Cmy western 
extras 21c p Ib, firsts 19@20c, N Y finest 19 
@20c, firsts 17%@18%4c, western June ex- 
tras 19@19%%c¢, firsts 17@18c, N Y dairy finest 
18c, firsts 16@17c, western imit cmy finest 
16144@17c, firsts 144%4@15l4c, seconds 13@14c. 
western dairy finest 15@15%c, firsts 12%@ 
14c, western faetory June extras 14@14%c, 
iirsts 13@13%c, roll butter fey 14@14%c. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplies 
of choice fresh goods light and market firm 
for such. Elgin and other western extra 














cmy 22c p Ib, firsts 20@21c, seconds 16@18c, 
June cmy 19c, imt cmy 16c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market active and 
steady. Good to ch cmy tubs 23c p Ib, prints 
24c, dairy 14@15c.—At Cincinnati, market 
slow. Fey Elgin cmy 22%c, Ohio cmy 17@ 
18c, dairy 12c. 

At Boston, a quiet trade,without material 
change in prices. Vt and N H cmy extra 
2ic p lb, northern N Y 20%@21ic, western 
20%4@21'%c, northern firsts 184%2@19%c, east- 
ern 18@20c, western firsts 17@18c, seconds 
15@léc, June extras 19@19%c, firsts 18@ 
18%4c, Vt dairy extras 18@19c, N Y dairy 
extra 18@19c, N Y and Vt firsts 15@l1li7c, sec- 
onds l4c, western 13@14c, western imt cmy 
extra 15@lé6c, ladies extra 14@li5ic. 

The Cheese Market. 


There are few new features in cheese at 
this season and, as is quite natural, receipts 
are reported light at all markets. The busi- 
ness doing is generally on the basis of 
prices which have prevailed for some weeks 
past, and little activity is expected until 
the new year is well opened. The general 
position, however, is one of strength and 
holders manifest confidence in the stability 
of the market. 

New York State—At Albany, market 
quiet at firm prices. Full cream cheddars 
944@10%%c p Ib, flats 9@10c, skims 4@7c, imt 
Swiss 15c.—At Syracuse, full cream 9@10c. 

At New York, there are no important 
new features and the market presents a 
quiet appearance. N Y large colored fcy 10@ 
10%c, large white fancy 10@10%c, large col- 
ored and white ch 9%@10c, good to prime 
9%,@9%c, common to fair 7@9c, small col- 
ored fey lic, small white llc, good to ch 


10%@10%c, common to fair 7@9c, skims 
5@7c. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, -quiet 


and steady. N Y full cream fcy small boxes 
11@11\%c, fair to good 104%@10%c, ch large 
boxes 1014%4@10%c, part skims 744@9c, Swiss 
8@11'éc. 

Ohio—At Columbus, prices are held with- 
out change. N Y full cream cheddars 10%@ 
lic p lb, Ohio 10%c, limburger lic, imit 
Swiss l14c.—At Cincinnati, demand fair. 
Good to prime Ohio flat 10@10%c, family fa- 
vorite 10%c, twins 11@11%c, Young America 
11% @12c. 

At Boston, the feeling is generally strong, 
receipts continuing light. N Y small extra 
10%@llc p lb, large extra 104%@10%c, firsts 
9@914c, seconds 7@8c, Vt small extra 10%c, 
large extra 10%c, firsts 9@9%c, seconds 
7@8&c, western twins extra 10@10%c, fair to 
good 8@8tec, Ohio flat extras 9@9%c, fair 
to good 7@8c, sage cheese extra llc, com- 
mon to good 84%@9c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers 4 consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 

At New York, market quiet and prices 
have eased off a little. Marrow beans ch 
$1 50@1 52%, fair to good 1 30@1 45, ch me- 
dium 1 32%@1 35, medium 1 05@1 25, ch pea 
1 25, red kidney 1 70@1 80, yellow eye 1 55, 
black turtle soup 1 65@1 70, Cal limas 2 30 
@2 35, green peas 90@95c. 

Dressed Meats. 


At New York, rather slow and easy. 
Dressed light country hogs 4%@5%c p Ib, 
medium 4@4%c, heavy 3%@4c, roasting pigs 
6@9c, prime calves 9@9%c, fair to good 8@ 
814c, grassers 444@6c. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, no change of importance, 
prices steady. Evaporated apples fcy 9% 
@10c p lb, ch 9@9%c, prime 8%@8%c, com- 
mon to good 6@8c, sun-dried southern 5@ 
6144c, quarters 54%@6c, chops 2%@3%c, cores 
and skins 2@2%c, evaporated raspberries 
10@10%c, huckleberries 11@12c, blackberries 
44%,@5c, cherries 9@10c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, arrivals continue light, 
prices firm and higher. Fey new laid near- 
by 30c p dz, av best 26@27c, N ¥ und Pa av 
best 26@27c, western fresh loss off 26c, fair 
to good 24@25c, southern fresh 23@25c, re- 
frigerator fall packed 21@22c, early packed 
18@19c, limed 15@17c. 

At Boston, receipts continue light and 
prices well sustained. Nearby and Cape fcy 
32@35c p dz, eastern ch 26@28c, fair to good 











18@20c, Vt and N H ch fresh 25@28c, west- 
ern fresh 24@26c, refrigerator eariy packed 
ch 19c, limed 16@16%%c. 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, apples show a firm tone on 
all good qualities, other fruits quiet. North- 
ern Greenings fcy $4@5 p bbl, fcy Baldwins 
4@4 50, fair to prime 2 50@3 25, western 
N Y Baldwins 2 50@3 50, Greenings 3@3 75, 
Spy 2 50@3 50, poor to fair 2@2 50. Western 
N Y Catawba grapes 13@1l4c p bskt, Cape 
Cod cranberries extra fey 7@7 50 p bbl, 
usual kinds 5@7, N J prime 5, Fla oranges 
bright 3 50@4 50 p bx, russet 3@3 50, grape 
fruit 4@7. 

At Chicago, trade is moderate in apples 
and other fruits. Winter apples, mixed $2 75 
@3 50 p bbl, medium to good 2@2 75, fcy 
Kings 3 25@3 75, fair to good 2 75@3, ch 
Snow 3 25@3 75, Greenings and Spys 3@3 75, 
common to fair 2 25@2 75, Baldwins ch to 
fcy 3@3 50, western red apples 2@2 50 p bx. 
Catawba grapes 18@20c p bskt, Bell and 
Bugle cranberries 6@6 50 p bbl, ch Cape 
Cod 6@6 25, Jerseys 5@6 25. 

Poor packing means poor markets in the 
foreign apple trade and returns to some of 
our American and Canadian exporters are 
unsatisfactory. December mail advices 
from Liverpool show the receipt of much 
poor stock, serving to depress the market 
and making dealers afraid to operate freely. 
Prices for really good apples fairly well 
maintained throughout, with a good demand 
for Christmas trade requirements. Recent 
Liverpool quotations for Baldwins are $3 35 
@4 50 p bbl, Boston and Maine Baldwins 
3@4 35, Canadian Baldwins, Greenings and 
Russets as high as 5 25 for fcy and Spys 
5 50. Some Cal Newtown apples have sold at 
2@2 50 p box. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDING DEC 17. 





Liver- Lon- Glas- Other To- 

pool don gow points tal 
New York, 3,419 1,534 74 343 «= 5, 870 
Boston, 142 _ 297 — 439 
Portland, 3,284 — 6,766 — 10,050 
Halifax, — 3,500 — — 38,500 
St Johns, 320 — 1,382 ~ 1,652 
Total, 7,165 5,034 8 69 343 «21,511 
Cor wk last yr, 4,613 2,794 211 1,962 9,580 


Tot this season 466,183 176,451 167,045 78.725 888.404 
Tot last season, 305,101 93,322 113,087 81,730 593,240 


Ground Feeds. 


At New York, a strong market. Coarse 
corn meal 82@83c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal 
$1 02, grits 1 05, chops 80c, winter bran 14@ 
16 p ton, spring 13 75@14, winter middlings 
14@18, linseed oil meal 25 50@26, rye feed 
14 50@15, screenings 50@80c p 100 lbs, cot- 
tonseed meal 20 &5 p ton. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, a fair demand for desirable 
grades, market steady. Prime timothy 65 
@67%c p 100 Ibs, No 1 60@65c, No 2 50@55e, 
No 3 40@45c, clover mixed 40@45c, long rye 
straw 30@50c. 

Onions. 

At New York, well-kept stock in good de- 
mand but many of the arrivals show poor 
quality. Ct and eastern white $3@6 p bbl, 
yellow 1 25@1 75, red 1 50@2 25, Orange Co 
yellow 1@1 75 p bag, red 1 25@2, white 2@ 
4, western yellow 1@1 62 p bbl, red 1@1 75, 
white 2@3 50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, demand is quieter, supplies 
still liberal. Dry-packed turkeys, N J 11@ 
12c p Ib, Md and Del 11@12c, N Y and Pa 
fcy 10%@l1lic, western 10%@lic, Phila chick- 
ens, broilers 16@18c, N J and nearby 9@ 
10¢, N Y and Pa 7%@8c, western 7%@8c, 
fowls 8@8%c, nearby ducks 8@10c, western 
7@8e, geese 8@9c, ch large white squabs 
250 p dz, mixed 1 75@2. Live fowls 8c 
Pp lb, chickens 6c, turkeys 8@9c, ducks 40@ 
60c p pr, pigeons 10@15c. 

At Boston, market somewhat irregular 
under liberal supplies. Northern and east- 
ern turkeys ch large 13c p lb, common to 
good 10@12c, chickens 12@13c, extra fowls 
16c, common to good -8@9c, ducks 9@ 
lic, geese 10@12c. Western dry packed, ch 
drawn turkeys 114%.@12c, undrawn 10%@lLic, 
old toms 9c, ch chickens 9@10c, good to ch 
fowls 8@8%4c, ducks 7@9c, geese 9@1lc, pig- 
eons 75c@$1 p dz. 

Potatoes. 


Cold weather and comparatively low 
prices interfere to some extent with the 
movement of potatoes from various por- 
tions of the northwest, but it is believed 
the territory centiguous to Chicago is still 
liberally supplied, as shown in our columns 
recently. George Middendorf & Co, the well 
known South Water street potato dealers, 
have this to say: “From what we learn 
through our large correspondence from the 
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potato districts, we believe stocks are not 
by any means exhausted. Of course there 
are not many being received now, but it is 
not on account of the gcarcity, but more 
on account of the low prices. A great 
many shippers c:aim they cannot afford to 
line the cars and put stoves in them on the 
present prices, but would rather store them 
until spring. This information we have re- 
ceived from a great many growers, conse- 
quently we expect to see low figures in 
the spring again. We would like to state 
that in our opinion any shipper who would 
go to the trouble of lining a car, putting a 
stove in it and sending it forward in proper 
condition, would undoubtedly make more 
money than by holding them.” 

At New York, in fair supply, market ac- 
tive and firm. Long Island in bulk $1 75@2 p 
bbl, Me Hebron 1 50@1 75 p sack, N Y and 
western 1 37@1 62 p 180 lbs, N J round 1 25 
@1 50 p bbl, long 1 12@1 37. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, local vegetables steady, 
southern irregular. Brussels sprouts 4@10c 
p at, beets 75c@$1 p bbl, carrots 75@90c, 
cabbages 2@4 p 100, celery 30@60c p dz, 
cauliflower 1@5 p bbl, Fla egg plant 2 50 
@5 p bbl, kale 25@50c p bbl, peppers 75c@ 
1 25 p carrier, pumpkins 50c p bbl, parsnips 
1@1 25, Hubbard squash 50@75c p bbl, mar- 
row 50@60c, turnips 75c@1 p bbl, Fla to- 
matoes 1@3 p carrier. 

Wool. 


The market is fairly steady, with little of 
interest in the way of purchases. Ohio and 
Pa XX and above 27@28c p lb, X 25@S8c 
fine unwashed 18@20c, Mich X and above 
22c. 





The Hop Crop and Market. 





At New York, the light business has 
caused a slight easiness in the market, and 
while quotations are not materially changed, 
quality must be extra good to command the 


top figure. Buying is slow and exporters 

are doing only a small business. 

N Y state crop of 1898, choice 19@21 
prime, 16@18 
low to medium, 13@14 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@13 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 19@21 
prime, 16@19 
low to medium, 12@15 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, 6@13 

German crop of 1898, 52@60 


The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare thus: 


= = pe oe 
ending w 

Dec 20 last yr ee last yr 
Domestic receipts, bal 5,027 7. 99,221 57,841 
Exports to Rureps, - 7,174 Hes Seiad 22,369 
Imports from Europe, 44 82 


Shipments of hops from Cobleskill, N Y. 
for the week ended Dec 24, amounted to 378 
bales. Prices have fallen off about 2c, and 
there is little demand except for shippers. 
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The Nation’s Problems. 


The latest plan of the anti-expansionists in 
congress seems to be not to oppose the rati- 
fication of the Spanish treaty, but to accept 
it and then to direct their efforts to com- 
mitting congress to a declaration looking 
toward the gradual independence of the 
Philippines, according to the plan contem- 
plated for Cuba. This is the policy advocat- 
ed by Mr Bryan, and favored apparently 
by the democratic leaders and by some 
of the other anti-imperialists. A number 
of the latter, however, will continue to op- 
pose ratification of the treaty as it now 
stands. The organized beet sugar men are 
very uneasy over the possibility of more 
competition from Cuba and the Philippines, 
and they will formally protest to congress 
against any tariff policy unfavorable to 
their interests. The tobacco organizations 
are also on the lookout for a chance to 
shape the course of events. 

THE NEW ARMY. 

Another problem, that of army reorgani- 
zation, is a natural accompaniment of the 
proposed colonial expansion, which will re- 
quire large garrisons. The anti-expansion- 
ists will, therefore, it is announced, oppose 
any large permanent increase of the army, 
but would prefer a temporary increase for 
one year, after which the army would re- 
turn to the size it was before the war. 

ARID LANDS. 


The progress of the Stewart bill is of es- 
pecial interest to the irrigable region. As 
amended by the senate committee it grants 
5,000,000 acres to each of the arid states, 
the land to be sold or rented and the pro- 
ceeds applied to reclaiming other irrigable 
lands of the state. 

In the short sesssion before the holidays, 
cengress has done no more than skirmish 
around the edges of the great questions 
to be settled, and after considerable speech- 
making and setting a committee at work in- 
vestigating alleged interference with the 
Nicaragua canal project, adjournment wag 
made to Jan 4. 

THE WAR INVESTIGATION. 
has at last worked up to the head of the 
army and has been taking from Gen Miles 
some rather sensational testimony refiect- 
ing upon the management of the war de- 
partment and upon Gen Shafter. He com- 
plains of insufficient transport facilities, 
storehouse room and medical supplies at 
Tampa, while at Santiago, tents and food 
were scarce, There was no medicine at 
first, and wounded or sick men were not 
properly cared for. Even at Porto Rico, 
he declared, the supply department show- 
ed signs of bad management. Gen Merritt, 
leader of the Philippine expedition, also tes- 
tified, but had little of which to complain. 

HELPING THE CUBANS. 


The desperate need of relief for some 
200,000 destitute people in Cuba has been re- 
ceiving Pres McKinley’s renewed attention. 
There seems to exist no direct way by 
which the president is authorized to grant 
aid, but it is proposed to get around the dif- 
ficulty to some extent, by paying the men of 
the Cuban army $100 each. This measure 
will reach only a fraction of the needy. In 
Havana alone, it is stated, live 30,000 peo- 
ple in a terrible condition of want. Starva- 
tion and disease are sweeping them away 
by hundreds. In the country districts farm- 
ers have no work cattle left and are unable 
to break up the fields. Despite their various 
woes the Cubans intend to signalize the de- 
parture of the troops Jan 1, and have plan- 
ned a five days’ jollification. 


The Next Move in the Philippines is to 
be the seizure of Iloilo by Gen Otis. This 
city, although held by Spanish troops, is in 
desperate straits from the attacks of in- 
surgents and will be only too glad to give 
up to American authority. The object of 
this advance is to prevent the excesses 
which would follow capture of the place 
by the natives. 


England Willing—One obstacle in the 
way of the Nicaragua canal project dis- 
appears with the announced willingness of 
the British government to give up the Clay- 
ton Bulwer agreement and thus to allow 
the U §S to build and control the canal 
alone, provided, of course, that other na- 
tions are to have the privilege of using it 
under reasonable conditions. English 











newspapers express the opinion that the 
canal will make the U S a great naval 
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power in the far east and increase our 
commerce there somewhat to England’s 
disadvantage. English trade in general, 
however, will gain by the innovation. 


Santiago Grateful—The mayor and coun- 
cil of Santiago, Cuba, have presented gold 
medals to President McKinley and to 
Military Gov Wood, by way of gratitude for 
the improved condition of the city. The 
president’s medal reads, “A people never 
forgets its benefactors.” 


The Sovereignty at Havana will be for- 
mally turned over to the U S Jan 1, with 
elaborate ceremonies.——Patriotic societies 
in Cuba are contributing to relieve the 
needy family of the late Gen Garcia.— 
Admiral Sampson says the most influential 
and wealthy Cubans wish the island to be 
made a state or territory. Gov Henry of 
Porto Rico proposes to let the towns and 
cities govern themselves as much as possi- 
ble, but public improvements will be en- 
couraged and English taught in the schools 
by American teachers. 


A Grip Epidemic seems to be sweeping 
across the country, and the death rate has 
considerably increused in the large cities 
in New York, New Jersey, Connecticut and 
other states. The disease is now considered 
both contagious and infectious, and is dan- 
gerous because paving the way for pneumo- 
nia and other complications. In Philadel- 
phia from 25,000 to 30,000 cases of the grip 
are reported. 





4 New War Hero has come to light in 
the person of Ensign H. H. Ward, who, as 
an agent of the secret service, went to 
Spain in disguise within a week after the 
outbreak of the war, made his headquarters 
at Cadiz and sent home much valuable in- 
formation about the resources and move- 
ments of the enemy. He repeated the per- 
formance at various West Indian ports, be- 
ing arrested in Porto Rico as a spy, and 
barely escaping by a strategem. 





Burned Their Books—The investigation 
of the Standard oil trust is bringing out evi- 
dence that the company burned whole cart- 
loads of their books and accounts when or- 
dered to produce them in court, 


Arms for Aguinaldo—An attempt to sup- 
ply Aguinaldo with arms from Hong Kong 
was stopped by the British authorities. The 
insurgents are too much for the Spanish in 
lloilo. Night conflicts take place frequent- 
ly, and the troops of Spain may be driven 
out unless reinforced. One fatal case of 
yellow fever has occurred among American 
troops at Manila. 





Russian Refugees, over 1800 in number, 
have gone to settle in the Canadian north- 
west. They belong to a persecuted, but 
harmless, sect called Dhoukhobortsi,and are 
in charge of Tolstoi, son of the novelist. 
After passing the rest of the winter in Win- 
nipeg, the colonists will be allotted lands 
by the government. 


The New Secretary of the interior is to 
be Ethan Allen Hitchcock, who will take 
Sec Bliss’s place about Feb 1. Mr Hitch- 
cock was born.in Mobile, Ala, but since 1851 
conducted a great manufacturing business 
in St Louis. He is now ambassador at 
St Petersburg. 








Nubbins of News—<After an _ exciting 
chase two burglars were caught near Utica, 
N Y. Two of the pursuers were wounded. 
——A San Francisco man lays claim by in- 
herited right to one-half the town of Car- 
lisle, Eng, which would include property 
worth $45,000,000.——A well-known Boston 
newspaper man, T. E. Wardner, has re- 
ceived a sentence of 3@ days in jail for con- 
tempt of court. His offense was to publish 
a criticism of a manslaughter case while it 
was on trial. The affair will be made a 
test case.——The grip epidemic has passed 
its climax in New York city and seems also 
to be abating at other tocalities——Con- 
gress will be asked to vote money for im- 
provement of New York harbor. 

Nine men were seriously injured by a 
train wreck near Lexington, Ky, Christ- 
mas day.— The peace commissioners ll 
get about $15,000 each, it is said.——The jury 
in the Fayne Moore robbery case failed to 
agree and a new trial will be ordered.— 
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The port of Manila has yielded $1,000,000 
revenue in about two months. 





Cursed by Idleness—In the penitentiary 
of Kings Co, N Y, are 600 prisoners who by 
reason of enforced idleness are developing 
many cases of insanity and illness. It 
appears that by the operation of a recent 
law, prison labor can only be applied to 
the manufacture of supplies for depart- 
ments of city governments throughout the 
state. These departments, having been 
supplied, idleness followed, and six prison- 
ers have become insane. 





Happenings Abroad—Sagasta, Spanish 
premier, is dangerously ill, partly as a re- 
sult of the strain of recent events.——Sev- 
eral hundred soldiers of Montenegro lost 
their lives in the snowy mountain passes.—— 
There is trouble between France and Siam, 
and the French are evidently getting ready 
te make another grab for territory in 
southern Asia, while the Siamese seem to 
ke backed by England.——The German- 
American arrested in Berlin for calling the 
kaiser names, has been released on a plea 
of having been intoxicated at the time. 





Echoes from Europe—In his official re- 
port just published Admiral Montejo places 
the Spanish loss at the battle of Manila 
bay at 381, out of 1875 engaged.——After a 
chequered career, the Marchioness of Don- 
egal, whose husband failed for $2,500,000 in 
1889, has sought a home in an English alms- 
house, being destitute and friendless.—— 
Sagasta, Spanish cabinet leader, is trying 
to prolong his lease of power by conciliating 
the party of Gen Weyler. 





German Jottings—A more friendly feel- 
ing toward the US pears to be develop- 
ing among leaders of thought in Germany. 
— A secret commission has been appointed 
to investigate the subject of imports from 
America.—tThere is talk of a possible end 
to the triple alliance of Germany, Austria 
and Italy. Emperor William expects to 
visit Rome some time in January.——Ger- 
many shows a disposition to demand the 
same tariff concessions which have been 
conceded in the recent reciprocity treaty 
with Krance. 

Happenings Near Home—Official exam- 
ination has shown that New York harbor 
entrance is unsafe for a large vessel at low 
water.—The choice stock of wines sent to 
Charleston, S C, for the banquet of the New 
England society was seized by constables 
and released only by Gov Ellerbe’s inter- 
vention.——A__ convention of negroes is 
scheduled at Washington the 29th to raise 
funds for prosecution of lynching parties 


_and to resist disfranchisement.——A sloop 


on the way to Klondike was wrecked and 
12 lives lost. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Remember that Bowker’s Animal Meal is 
sold only in yellow bags and yellow pack- 
ages. The original; richest in protein. 





Mr John C. Hanley, business agent of 
the Farmers’ alliance and industrial union, 
said in St Paul recently: “I made a careful 
investigation from the best sources of re- 
liable information about the Swanson 


Rheumatic Cure Co’s remedies, and found 


that they were giving good satisfaction. I 
therefore deem it but an act of simple jus- 
tice to our members to say that I believe 
that the claims made by the company for 
their remedies will be fully realized by 
those who will give them a fair and rea- 
sonable trie1.” The wcnderful success that 
has attended the introduction of 5 Drops is 
unprecedented in the history of the world. 
Think of it! It has cured more than one 
million and a quarter sufferers within the 
last three years. This must appeal to you! 
One million and a quarter people cannot 
all be mistaken. If suffering from rheuma- 


tism, sciatica, neuralgia, backache, asth- 
ma, catarrh, sleeplessness, nervousness, 
nervous and neuralgic headaches, heart 


weakness, earache, croup, la grippe, mala- 
ria, creeping numbness, bronchitis, and 
kindred diseases, send 25c to the Swanson 
Rheumatic Cure company, 167 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, Ill, and they will send you 
by return mail a trial treatment or a large 
bottle, 300 doses, prepaid by mail or ex- 
press for $1. 





Captain Jack. 


A STORY OF AMERICAN FARM LIFE 


By Will Templer, Author of Zerah Selton, 
Gardener, Sanctimonious Simon, and 
Other Stories. 


R JOHN QUIRK 
was a landed pro- 
prietor, a sort of 
American lord o. 
the soil, if you 
please, who, fol- 
lowing the exam- 
ple of many of his 
kind acrozs the 
seas, lived far 
from his doanain, 
leaving the coliec- 
tion of his rents, 
the giving of new 
leases and the 
making of occa- 
sional evictions to his agent, whose 
reputation as a just and upright man was 
sometimes apt to suffer when the _ real 
blame should have been laid at the door 
of the selfish, avaricious proprietor. 

Ah, but it was a fine property, that of 
Quirk’s. Erected before the revolution by 
gift or purchase from the British crown, it 
was known as the Quirk manor, and had 
then comprised whole townships. It had 
been originally settled by English tenant 
farmers who had been more than cortent 
to settle down in the comfortable houses 
erected by the early proprietors, and to 
enjoy more and greater privileges than tiey 
had ever known. 

The great estate had not been preseived 
intact. For more than half a century pros- 
perous tenants had been buying off the 
claims ot the proprietors, and when the 
present owner came into possession, ‘free 
soil’ farms were plenty. The Quirk acres 
no longer embraced whole townships, but 
lay a farm or two here, and a farm or two 
there, seldom making a unit of more tnan 
four or five hundred acres in any one place, 
but places enough to aggregate at least fif- 
teen thousand acres, scattered through two 
or three townships. 

Brave old houses they were, those lease- 
land homesteads, with their massive chim- 
neys, their great open fireplaces, their low 
ceilinged, oak-beamed rooms, all made snug 
and warm by being brick-filled between 
lath and clapboard, the whole fabric so 
well-secured by brace and peg and great 
flat-headed nails that though most of them 
had withstood the storms ofa hundred 
years, they were erect and square, only giv- 
ing evidences of their age by their stained 
and weather beaten exteriors. The barns 
and other outbuildings were none the iess 
spacious and substantial. And well they 
might be, for under the just and generous 
system of leasing which had always been 
in vogue, it was to the interest of the lease- 
land farmer to use his intelligence and sa- 
gacity in keeping up his land and securing 
the best results as much as it was to the 
interest of the free soil farmer. 

That the ancient Quirk’s system of leas- 
ing was just, was never called into question, 
Families had occupied the same farms for 
three generations without finding fault with 
the simple regulations which guaranr: ed 
them their rights and secured to them 
peace and plenty. The system was not hard 
to understand. For the lease, a sum of 
money, covering perhaps one-fourth of tne 
actual value of the farm, was given, and 
remained in force during the lifetime of 
three persons chosen by the lessee. There 
were minor stipulations in some leases, such 
as the planting of a certain number of fruit 
trees, or the digging of a few rods of ditch 
each year, but the landlords never insisted 
on these minor conditions, and many lessees 
completely neglected them. By way Of ren- 
tal, the merely nominal sum of twelve and 
one-half cents per acre was annually paid 
to Quirk’s agent, and so long as a tenant 
kept up his rent he was left in peace to 
cut down or to build up, to plow, to sow, 
to reap, to buy or to sell, troubled only by 
the consciousness that the lives of but one, 
two or three persons were all that lay pe- 
tween him and the loss of his farm or the 
purchase of a new lease. 

The present landlord was almost a2 
stranger to most of his tenantry, seldom 
coming among them, but leaving all mat- 
ters in the hands of Simpson, our local 
lawyer, who was his agent; and a man 
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honorable and just in his dealings with 
all men. 

Within a radius of three miles of my free 
soil property there were more than.a score 
of Quirk farms, and during the excitement 
which followed a rash determination of the 
proprietor, I was a keenly interested spec- 
tator of the events which ultimately caused 
his ruin. I had at the same time an op- 
portunity to record an almost unexampled 
instance of man’s fealty to man, and alsu 
to be brought in contact with detective 
work, which for subtlety of convictions, 
clearness of reasoning power and logical 
conclusions has been seldom excelled. 

A handsome carriage stood in front of 
Simpson’s office one morning when I called 
there, and it needed but a glance to tell me 
that the livery worn by the coachman was 
the one in which Quirk’s servants were 
always clad. The lawyer’s outer office was 
vacant, but behind the thin partition which 
separated the one time large room into two 
smaller ones, I could hear voices in earnest 
conversation. 

“Do I understand, then, Simpson, that 
you refuse to do my bidding in this 
affair ?’’ 

“That is the way I wish you to un- 
derstand it,’’ said Simpson’s voice. 

The lawyer’s visitor was evidently strug- 
gling with suppressed passion, for his next 
words were choked and almost indistinct. 
“You have had a good deal cf money from 
me, Simpson.’’ 

“Yes, in a legal and perfectly legitimate 
way.” 

“Then I suspect you do not term my pro- 
posed plans legal and legitimate?’ sneered 
Quirk. 

“Possibly legal, but hardly legitimate in 
the sense of right or wrong,” said Simpson. 
“At any rate you must not depend upon 
me to do any of your dirty work.” 

I could hear the landlord rise and push 
back his chair, while his cold tones pene- 
trated the partition. “All right, then, 
Simpson, this ends matters between you 
and me. You will deliver all books and 
papers to your successor, whom I will send 
onina day or two and who I trust will not 
be troubled with so many nice scruples.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

The inner door opened and Quirk came 
out. I had seen the proprietor several 
times, but always in the character of a 

wealthy, self-satisfied gentleman of leisure. 

o-day his florid, middle-aged face was 
flushed with anger, his eyes were sparkling, 
and the peculiar set of his heavy jaw be- 
tokened that behind his anger was a spirit 
haughty, obstinate and cruel. Without be- 
stowing a look upon his late agent, he 
strode to the door where he came into vio- 
lent collision with a man who was enter- 
ing the office. 

The newcomer 
bowed politely; 
said. 

“Well, I don’t beg yours!”’ shouted Quirk 
in a towering rage. ‘‘You’re a confounded 
awkward country clown. If I gave you 
what you deserve for running against your 
betters in that way, I'd knock you down 
with my cane.” 

‘Don’t lose any time in performing your 
duty, if you consider that a part of it,” 
said the other, fixing his steel-gray eyes on 
Quirk’s face. “I don’t know who you are, 
who carry the dress of a gentleman and 
the marners of a brute, but—’ he leaped 
aside to avoid a vicious blow, and deftly 
catching the descending stick wrested it 
from its owner, broke it into splinters over 
his knee, and tossed the pieces toward the 
waiting carriage. “If that is your rig, you 
had better go,” he added. ‘We have no 
use here for such as you.” And Quirk went, 
flinging back a muttered threat of future 
vengeance. 

Mr Quirk’s late antagonist strolled into 
the oifice in a manner wholly unconcerned. 
He was Zerah Selton, a comparatively late 
comer among us, but my friend and neigh- 
bor. 

The lawyer first broke silence: ‘‘Do you 
know whose cane you broke, Mr Selton?” 

“T am not sure, but I suspect that man to 
be the ‘proprietor.’ ” 

“Right you are, and you'll have no rea- 
son to forget him soon—I’ll warrant he’ll 
not forget you.” 

Selton shrugged his shoulders slightly. 
‘‘My memory also is pretty good,” he said, 
and that was the last time I ever heard 
him refer to the subject. 

Simpson’s interview with his late em- 
ployer had left a very apparent effect upon 
him. “It’s a confounded shame,” he burst 
out, indignantly. ‘“‘What’s up?” I queried. 


recovered himself and 
“I beg your pardon,” he 
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“Why, about the Davis farm. Davis's 
lease ran out only about three-years ago, 
and he promptly bought a new one, paying 
$2500 in cash for it. He chose as lives three 
of the healthiest children in the township, 
but bad luck seems to have followed him, 
One of the children died before the year 
was out, another six months ago, and a 
week since diphtheria carried off the last 
one. Now Quirk isn’t willing to sell him 
another life lease but says that if Davis 
wants to stay, he must take a ten-year 
lease at aboyt the same figure, and must 
pay one dollar an acre rent. Neither is that 
all. As fast as the lives die off, and a good 
many of them are getting pretty old, you 
know, every tenant must take a ten-year 
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lease on the same terms or get out. His 
tenants have been getting rich too fast, 
Quirk says.” 

“Are these proposed proceedings legal?” 
Selton asked. 

“IT have no doubt of it,’ answered the 
lawyer. ‘You see, this system of life leases 
is not a statute law,—only a custom; and 
if Quirk has it in his head to change it, 
I know of nothing to prevent him. The 
land is nominally his, you know.” 

The landlord’s visit threw a bombshell in- 
to our quiet community. Simpson made 
no secret of Quirk’s purpose, and conster- 
nation reigned among the tenant farmers. 
The story of Selton and the broken cane 
leaked out, and the ‘“‘Philosopher of the Old 
Powers Place,” as Selton was sometimes 
called, caused that grave and quiet citizen 
to rise high in the estimation of his fel- 
lows. In the week that followed the epi- 
sode in Simpson’s office, the landlord was 
not idle. He had a stormy interview with 
Davis, who indignantly refused to accept 
the proffered terms, all negotiations being 
broken off when Davis called Quirk a 
scoundrel and a thief, and threatened to 
kick him out of the yard if he stayed a 
minute longer. 

Then the proprietor went forth among his 
tenantry, family-visiting, as it were, in 
most cases asking in his suavest manner 


that the lease might be shown him; 
whereupon he would whip out a 
notebook and make careful notes 
from time to time as he read _ the 
document, the whole winding up with a 
courteous “thank you,” as he restored the 


parchment and went on his way without 
another word. People were not kept long 
in suspense after this prologue to the rus- 
tic drama which followed. One morning in 
April Quirk’s new agent, accompanied by 
the sheriff, paid Mr Davis a visit, the re- 
sult being the eviction of that worthy 
farmer from the home of his birth. Sym- 
pathy and help were forthcoming. A 
wealthy free-soil farmer came forward with 
the offer of a vacant farm, friends and 
neighbors vied with each other in lifting 
and hauling movables, and the same night 
the evicted family were in their new home, 
but a mile from their old one. 

It was the next evening but one after the 
Davis eviction, and, as is the custom on 
mail night in rural communities, a number 
of us were collected at the village store 
where the postoffice was. Old Pete Bannis- 
ter, who was the neighborhood business 
minder and an acknowledged authority on 
matters local, held forth on things of in- 
terest to the tenantry. 

“Quirk’s new atterney was up ag’in to- 
day,” he asserted. ‘‘He’d a feller from Cran- 
ston Hollow way with him, an’ sold the 
feller a ten-year lease to the Davis place; 
he’s a-goin’ to take possession to-morrow.” 

Nobody ventured a remark and Pete con- 
tinued: “They'll be another case of ’viction 
before long. Ole Mis’ Price was the las’ life 
or the Wheeler farm an’ she died las’ night. 
Nobuddy don’t s’pose A’ron Wheeler’s goin’t 
buy one o’ them ten-year leases, jist after 
hevir’ built a new barn.” 

“How do you know this feller from 
Cranston’s goin’ to move in to-morrow?’ 
asked the storekeeper. 

“Heard him say so,”’ Pete replied. “I was 
into Simpson’s office when the agent and 
this ’ere Cranston feller come in there after 
a book, er somethin’ er other Simpson had.” 

The lawyer himself came in shortly after 
and corroborated all that Pete had said, 
also volunteering the information that 
Quirk’s agent had already offered Wheeler 
a ten-year lease which the latter had in- 
dignantly refused. 

Just a few words here concerning my 
friend Selton, with whom some of my read- 
ers may have slight acquaintance. He was 
a well-built, athletic man in the prime of 
life, of strong, independent character, well 
educated, intellizent, of much originality 
and the closest observer of men and things 
it has ever been my fortune to meet. Al- 
though Selton had lived for several years 
among us, making friends of all he met, he 
made a strict confident of none, not even 
ot myself, who was his close companion al- 
most daily. ‘“‘Zerah Selton, Gardener,” he 
callea himself, and he bore out the appella- 
tion strictly by making a veritable garden 
of his five acres of ground, where he led 
an industrious and contented life. His fam- 
ily consisted of himself and his wife, the 
latter a handsome as well as a refined and 
Intelligent lady. 

On the evening in question Selton and I 
rode home together, my companion remark- 
ing, after a long period of thoughtful si- 
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lence: “I fear there is trouble brewing for 
Mr Quirk.” 

I made a startled inquiry amd he con- 
tinued: ‘“‘When men exhibit traits exactly 
opposite those which are natural to them, 
there is always a reason for it. You noticed, 
perhaps, that of all the tenant farmers 
present when Simpson verified old Ban- 
nister’s news, not one ventured a remark. 
Bill Poole seemed to have forgotten how to 
swear, Hank Stevens’s gift of brag failed 
for once, and Jim Jordan’s dire threats 
were unheard. All seemed restless and sul- 
len, and when Ned Palmer left the store, 
the whole party followed, singly or in pairs, 
without even saying good night. There is 
surely preconcerted action which bodes no 
good to the landlord.” 

“May not these men’s actions be mere 
coincidence?” I asked. 

“Possibly, but not probably,” he replied, 
“One man’s actions may vary with his 
mood; the same thing scarcely ever strikes 
a dozen at the same instant.” 

We rode on in silence until near Selton’s 
home, the purple dusk of the warm spring 
evening falling around ug. On a hill to the 
west, where there still lingered a faint trace 
of daylight, loomed up against the clear sky 
the huge bulk of the Davis buildings. I 
gazed upon them with a melancholy in- 
terest, born perhaps of my’companion’s last 
remark. For years I had watched the 
cheerful light streaming from the windows 
of the house on the hill, and strange to say, 
to-night, while my eyes were fixed on the 
dark pile, I at first imagined and then was 
sure that I saw a light flickering near the 
windows of the deserted house. Feebly at 
first it glowed, momentarily gaining 
strength until it appeared like the full moon 
rising over a hill, lackir-g only its steadi- 
ness to render the illusion complete. 

“Selton,’”’ I exclaimed, ‘“‘do you see that 
light up at the Davis place?” 

“Yes,” in his quiet voice. ‘“‘The house is 
on fire; and if you will look a little to the 
left you will see that the barn has been 
kindled, too. Ah! the wind generally falls 
before the storm bursts.” 

I drove my horse under Selton’s shed; 
and with the same vague motive which 
seems to impel every man, we _ hurried 
across lots to the fire. Many of our neigh- 
bors had preceded us; tenant and: free- 
soil farmers, boys in all stages of excite- 
ment, and not a few women with shagvls 
thrown hastily over their heads, being 
grouped under the orchard trees, or leaning 
over fences at a safe distance from the 
scorching heat, but close enough to take 
in every detail of the weird scene. 

The fine old house and the roomy side- 
hill barn were both wrapped in flames, but 
a large, new carriage house which Davis 
had built only a year before, was as yet 
unscathed, and might have been saved by 
wetting down the roof and siding next the 
barn; but, if anybody thought of such ac- 
tion, that was as far as it went, the 
crowd apparently taking no interest in any- 
thing beyond the mere spectacle. Once 
when the flames burst from the garret win- 
dows, “‘windy” Jim Jordan even ventured 
on a faint cheer, but Ned Palmer’s muscu- 
lar hand fell with meaning force upon his 
and the “hurrah” died in its infancy. Sel- 
ton strolled from group to group, dropping 
a few commonplaces here and there, but 
for the most part silent and alert. At one 
time, when the falling in of the roof drew 
the attention of all to the house fire, I saw 
him disappear within the shadow of the as 
yet untouched carriage house, but he was 
standing at my side a moment later, and I 
dropped the trivial circumstance from my 
mind. 

A little bréeze sprang up and the car- 
riage house went .wze way of the other 
buildings, thus rendering the destruction 
complete. The crowd of curious spectators 
began moving off toward their homes. Sel- 
ton and I started on our return, not a word 
being spoken until I stopped in a fence 
corner to wind my watch, dropping my 
key as I did so. 

“Wait,” said my companion, producing 
a small bull’s-eye lantern and lighting it 
deftly, ‘“‘here’s a light.’’ I soon found my 
key, when “Wait,” he said again. ‘‘Here is 
a bit of paper I found tacked to a gate 
post near the carriage house. There is 
some writing on it. We will read it.” 

Written on a sheet of heavy note paper 
was the following, written in a fine round 
hand: “To John Quirk and those it may 
concern: Take notice that these buildings 
were fired in the cause of justice by—Cap- 


tetm Jack.” 
{To be Continued.] 








Watch Night. 


RUTH RAYMOND. 





We count the moments as they pass— 
The Old Year dies to-night. 
Our trembling lips repeat, Alas! 
How swift has been thy flight. 
With joys and sorrows manifold, 
With duties mete for all, 
Thy golden hours too quickly told 
Not one may we ‘recall. 


In sorrow for each hasty word, 
And every deed unkind, 
Our souls with deep repentance stirred, 
Sweet peace, once more we find 
In silent prayer to God above, 
Who bids us be of cheen, 
Still trusting in his endless love 
Greet thus the glad New Year. 


Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 


There being five issues in December, and 
having given you some rather hard puz- 
zles, we ha decided not to give you any 
this week. n the first issue of January 
We are going to give you a word hunt, and 
give you the whole month to get it out 
in. So look out for the first week in Jan- 
uary, and get your dictionaries ready. 


dressed ssn ti 

Among the authors who have written 
stories and articles expressly for the next 
volume of the Youth’s Companion are Bret 
Harte, William Black, W. D. Howells, Mary 
E. Wilkins, F. R. Stockton, James Payn, 
Kidward E. Hale, Gen Charles King, 5. 
Zangwill, Gen A. W. Greely, Henry M. 
Stanley, Lieut R. E. Peary, the secretary 
of the navy, the poet laureate of England, 
Jane Barlow, the marquis of Dufferin and 
Ava, the marquis of Lorne, Right Hon 
James Bryce, Admiral P. H. Colomb, Poult- 
ney Bigelow, Hon Carl Schurz, Prof N. S. 
Shaler, Sir Clements Markham, Dr Mary 
Putnam Jacobi, David Bispham, Thomas 
Nelson Page, Andrew Lang, Admiral A. H. 
Markham, A. T. Quiller-Couch, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, C. A. Stephens, Col F. D. Grant and 
Edmund Gosse. 








Far, Far Away—Christmas is in the 


middle of summer and winter is in June 
and July where I live. You could be quite 
comfortable living in a tent in winter, so 
far as temperature is concerned, but you 
might object to the sometimes excessive 
wet. I spent half and more of my life in 
England—merrie England—and some years 
in Canada and California. Here in Aus- 
tralia you may see in the same garden the 
cocoanut palm and the pine or larch of 
northern regions, both looking as if native 
to the place. In Melbourne the streets are 
all in squares as in America, and the coun- 
try is also cut into square blocks. Mel- 
bourne, like your American cities, has gone 
in for tall buildings. The highest, I be- 
lieve, is 14 stories. It has also a very 
good cable train service. Last summer the 
thermometer for a whole week kept above 
100 degrees in the shade. Then we have 
a few days which are called “buck field- 
ers.” A hot wind comes from the north 
feeling like a wind that has passed 
through a big oven, lasting three days, and 
then comes a downpour of rain, and it be- 
gins to cool off a bit.—[Albert Domesday, 
Narnargoon, Victoria, Australia. 












Cures While You Siecep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds. 


— CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in thesick- 
room will giveimmediate relief. Its curativepowersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 
ant. Harmless te the youngest child. Sold by druggista, 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO0., 69 Wall St. 
SOHIEFFELIN & CO.,New York, Sele Agents, 


Big Drop in Dress Goods. 


Every one can now buy Dress Goods of every 
description and from one yard upwards, for just 
as little money as the largest merchants can buy 
in quantities. You will receive free by mail post- 
paid, a book of 60 cloth samples of latest things in 
all kinds of Dress Goods, at 12 1-2c to $1.25 per yard, 
also full instructions how to order, etc., if you will 
cut this notice out and mail to the big reliable 


house of 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.). Chicago. 
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Qne-Fourth Horse Power Dynamo. 


ELEC TRICITY. 





Fig 1 is the main casting composing the 
field magnets and is made of cast iron. 
Fig 2 is the armature, made of cast iron, 
but should be annealed by heating to a 













































































bright red heat and cooling slowly, taking 
several hours in the cooling process. When 
finished it should be one-sixteenth of an 
inch smaller than the ‘space between the 
magnet poles, and mounted on a 3-8 inch 
shaft 10 inches long. Fig 3 is the long 
bearing for the armature shaft, and should 
be made of brass. The short bearing is 
1 inch smaller. Figs 4, 5 and 6 are cross 
sections of field magnet core, armature core 
and bearing one-half the original size. 

The field magnets should be wound with 
No 14 single cotton insulated copper wire. 
First insulate the cores thoroughly with 
several layers of paper well shellacked, 
then wind as a spool of cotton is wound, 
placing a layer of paper between the 
layers of wire. Put on six layers, for each, 
about 4 lbs in all Wind the armature 
with No 18 double cotton covered copper 
wire. The core should be mounted on the 
shaft first and securely pinned on. Wind 
from end to end, shuttle fashion, using %& 
lb each turn. This should be pulled tight 
to withstand the expansive force when re- 
volving. When wound slide the commu- 
tator onto the shaft and connect the ends 
of wires with screws. 

The remaining diagrams and description 
will be given another week. 


For a Happy New Year 





How our Table has grown in one short 
year! And it is go- 
ing to be more in- 
teresting still in 
the year 1899. 
There are some 
surprises in store 
for the bright eyes 
around our board 
—and may every pair be with us through- 
out the new year, and for many years 
thereafter. A note on the Young Folks’ 
Editor’s desk reminds us that there are 
vacant chairs, even in our brave young 
company. A Connecticut lady, Mrs Schnell, 
writes concerning the sweet girl whose 
portrait appeared in the issue of Dec 10: 
“Many, many thanks for your kindness in 
Publishing my darling’s letter, as well as 
inserting her photo. I only grieve that she 
could not have lived to see it. She died 
Aug 30, ‘98, and with her went the sun- 
shine of our home. She leaves an only sis- 
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ter, older by one and a half years, and 
two brothers younger to mourn ‘Pussy’s’ 
€as she was familiarly called) loss.” 

Snow Bird asks if the Y F E would like 
his face washed in the snow. Well, he 
came pretty near it the other noon, on the 
way to the office after lunch. He was pur- 
sued by two relentless young women with 
snowballs, and if he hadn’t happened to 
have an umbrella with him, which he 
opened and used as a shield, there is no 
telling what his fate might have been. 
Margaret Y and Sylvia C espied him afar, 
and gave him atterrific bombardment, 
knocking off his hat and battering his poor 
old umbreila, as Dewey’s guns pounded the 
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Spanish fleet at Manila. Misses Margaret 
and Sylvia are about 11 years old, and 
were on their way to schooi. . 

I was particularly interested in Grace 
Darling’s letter from Natural Bridge, Va, 
two weeks ago, because I visited that beau- 
tiful spot a few years since and had a fine 
time there. The bridge is sublime in its 
grandeur and beauty, and the view from 
the hill near by, of the peaks of the Blue 
Ridge stretching away and away till they 
vanish in the blue haze, is a veritable 
dream. By the way, Miss Darling, is our 
friend Charley Burke still landlord of a ho- 
tel at Lexington, a few miles distant? 
Thereby hangs a tale. The Y F E stopped 








But d 25 d itt il 
TOO GOOD TO BE FREE! cor npic bottie of “6 Drops” 


to God and Sufferin 
[TRADE MARK.) World 


“5 DROPS’? Three Years Ago. 
DOCTORS PRONOUNCED HIM INCURABLE. 


He is Still Well and Writes, on Oct. 10, 1898: “‘I feel it a Duty That | Owe 
Humanity to Announce to You and Ali the 
at ‘5 Drops” Has Done for Me.” 


Rheumatism, Sciatica and Catarrh 


CURED BY 


ERIA, Perry Co., Inp., Jan. 29, 1896. 


Sis 
SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE COMPANY :—I would like to thank you for your great 
remedy, “5 DROPS,” and tell you what it has doneforme. I had Rheumatism in every Soint 
and in the heart, and I had Catarrh of the Head for 30 years. I was so poorly that I lost the 
use of my legs and arms, and could not move without pain. I was so crippled that I had done 
but little work for seven long years, and our family physician, a good dector, told me that m 
Rheumatism and Catarrh were incurable, and I believed him. But now, after using “ 
drops” only two months, I can truly say I have not felt so well for seven years. This 
medicine does more than is claimed for it. At this time my Catarrh is much better and I have 
seircely any Rheumatism at all, and the heart weakness and pain are gone, My hearing is now 
,ood and my eyesight is much better. I have gained more than 10 pounds of flesh and can doa 
full day’s work. It is the best medicine I ever saw to give a mother who has a young child, for 
it has the same effect on the child as on the mother. It wards off Croup and cures the Hives of 
the child and causes sweet and refreshing sleep to both young and old. 


SIX TESTIFY TO ITS TRUTH. 


In a letter of Oct. 10, 1898, from Mr. Kellems, he says: I feel it a duty that I owe to God 
and suffering humanity to announce to you and all the world that I am yet in the ring with 
e 


untold thousands of others, to testify to the great merits of your valuable remedy cal 


WM. M. KELLEMS. 


d “5 


DROPS.” I believe I was the first sufferer in this part of the earth to learn of the existence of 
**5 DROPS,” some three years ago. I was then badly afflicted with Rheumatism, Catarrh, etc., 


which my letter of Jan. 29, 1896, fully speaks of. 


All I can say is “5 DROPS” cured me. To 


make a long story short “‘5 DROPS”’ needs no recommendation in th-s part of the country. as 
every body knows the “5 DROPS” remedies eround here. It has cured more cases of Rheuma- 
tism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and many other pains than any other medicine that has ever been sold 
or heard of. Forthe last three years I have noticed the effect “5 DROPS” has on the sick, 
through my own observations as well as my brother, whois a practicing physician and uses the 
“5 Drops” in his practice. All ye that wish for further information, write and you are sure 
to get areply without any delay. I will (as I have done in this letter) went wie | recommend it 


to anyone that I may come in contact with, 
done for me and many others. 
Yours very truly, 


I myself can never forget what t 


is remedy has 
WM. M. KELLEMS, Siberia, Ind. 


Witnesses to the above: Jas. Brady, J. R. Cox, E. R. Huff, 8. Taylor, Dr. 8. W. Kellems, 


Jno. Hays, all of Siberia, Ind. 


The wonderful success that has attendea tne introduction of “5 DROPS” is unprecedented in the 
history of the world. Think of it! It has CURED more than One Million and a Quarter sufferers within 


the last three years. This must appeal to you. 


One million and a quarter people cannot all be mis- 


taken. If suffering we trust 7 may have sufficient confidence to send for three large bottles of “5 


DROPS” for $2.50, which will surely cure you. 


If not, then send for a $1.00 bottle, which contains 


enough medicine to more than prove its wonderful curative properties. Prepaid by mail oF 
express. This wonderful curative gives almost instant relief and is a PERMANENT CURE for 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Backache, Asthma, Hay Fever, Cata 

Sleeplessness, Nervousness, Nervous and Neuralgic Headaches, Heart knee, Se 


ache, Earache, Croup, LaGrippe, Malaria, Creeping Numbness, Bronchitis and kindred 
diseases. 
&6 99 is the name and dose. LARGE BOTTLE (300 doses), $1.00, prepaid by 


mail or express; 


THREE BOTTLES, $2.50. Sold only by us and our 


agents. AGENTS APPOINTED IN NEW TERRITORY. Write to-day. 








SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 167 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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“The big catalogue forms one of the fin 
~Boyce’s Monthly, 






FREE OFF 
sta to hel the 80 cents andthe 
to you FREE iy es postpaid, and if you don’t say it is worth 100 
times the 15 cents you send, as a key to the lowest wholesale prices 
of everything, say so, and we will immediately return your 15 cents. 
WHAT THE PRESS SAYS ABOUT THIS CATALOCUE: 
of business information.”—Minneapolia 


“It is a monument 


Chicago.”—Chi 
est shopping 


4-POUND CATALOGUE FREE! 


1120 is 9x12x2 inches in 

eee ee ae Tees td Aictratione, the largest, most 
Cee ae lowest iP MES He 
Low st WHOLESA! 5 a 

everything in Grece Cloaks, 
Dresses, Boots and Sh elry, Books, Hardware, Stoves, 
Agricultural implements, ig maar A ewer on Saddles, 


blished . 


r*ced catalogue ever 
ciigace Cirgs os LueeT gag, © 
ees, Watebes, Jew 


Machines, Crockery, Organs, Pianos, Musical Instruments, Furnishing Goods, 
Guns, Revolvers, Fishing Tackle, Bi Photographic G ete, Tells 
just what your storekeeper at home must pay for ev: g he buys 
and will prevent him from overchi you on an ge you 
capiainaiaes how to order, how much t. on eo! express or mail 
be onanything to ro town. THE BIG BOOK COSTS US NEARLY St, 
the postage alone is 30 cents. 

Cut this adve 


rtisement out 
and send to us with 16 ceatsin 
Big Book will be sent 


.) Tribune. 
“A wonderful piece of work.” —W = Fetters Tribune. 
“The catal a wonder.” — .)} Union. 
“Sears, Roebuck & Co, is one of the of its kind ia 


ams that could possibly be sent into a district.” 


‘0. 
“Their catalogue is a vast department store boiled down.”—Atlanta Constitution. 


‘The catalogue is certainly a merchandise encyclo 


a. 
**A law should be passed qcenpetting the use of his catalogue in all pu schools.” —The Hon. G. A. 
ar ex ONCE 


We could quote thousands of sim’ 


D156 CENTS aT 


Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), CHICACO, ILL., U.S. As 


and you will receive the 4-Ib, book by return ma 
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at Mr Burke’s hostelry, and was aston- 
ished, in so comfortable a place, to find 
everything labeled second-class—‘“second- 
class table second-class barber shop,” and 
so on, on the placards and on the station- 
ery. I quizzed the landlord and he said 
there wasn’t a first-class hotel in Virginia; 
that his was as good as any of them. It 
happened that the Y F E, who was a sin- 
gle man in those days, was writing to a 
certain young lady, and when she received 
a letter with “second-class hotel’ printed in 
big letters on the corner of the envelope 
she was a trifle disturbed, particularly as 
she was visiting some very aristocratic 
friends. 

Soldier’s Daughter and Connecticut Tow- 
head are entitled to membership in letter 
circles, having sent 10c, but they did not 
give their names nor their ages. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


A Story—Mr Editor, can’t we start a 
story like the grown folks? It would be 
great fun!—[Lady of Quality. 

Why can’t we have a story as well as 
the older ones? I am sure there are people 
at this Table bright enough to write one. 
[A Little Girl. 

I think the Y F Table is more than 
beating the old folks’, Why can’t we have 
a story, too? We mustn’t let them have 2 
single point ahead of us. I think if there 
was a Fred of S H in this Table, Chatter- 
box would have had the cooky long ago. 
[Rhode Island Farmer Girl No 2. 








Among the Boys—I, a boy, had to do the 
housework for my father, brother and 
myself nearly three months last fall and 
late summer. Are you not a little sorry 
for me, ladies and gentlemen of the Ta- 
ble? My brother and I bought one quart 
of Mapledale-Prolific popcorn and from 
it alone we raised 35 bushels of ears, Twen- 
ty-five bushels of this was good enough 
to sell. Of course there will not be quite 
so much when it is thoroughly dried, but 
I call that a good crop, don’t you? I am 
not very wild even if my name is—[Jack 
Rabbit. 

1 like very much to pick cotton. I can 
pick 200 Ibs in a day. I like to play with 


the girls. I am only 15 years old.—[Georgia 
Kid. 

I am 13 years old and have always 
worked on a farm, or in a mill. One year 


ago last summer I mowed, raked and load- 
ed all of the hay for 30 head of cattle and 
two horses. When I work in the mill I eith- 
er run engine, or saw or plane, or roll logs, 
or else run the grist mill. I wonder how 


many other boys can do that?—[Young 
Engineer. 

I don’t think an occasional game of 
cards hurts anyone. I know that an oc- 


casional game helped to pass away the 
time very acceptably in Cuba when I was 
there with the 2d Massachusetts regiment. 
How many of the Tablers were in the 
Spanish-American war?—[Hardtack and 
Bacon. 

I am very pleased to say that my great- 
greatuncle, Horace Mann, wrote the 
words: ‘Lost yesterday, somewhere be- 
tween sunrise and sunset, Two golden 
hours. No reward is offered, for they are 
gone forever.’”’—[John Wilbur. 

I play on the organ, and am organist in 
the church. I did not have the aid of a 
teacher in my study of music, either. Can 
any of the other boys beat that?—[The 
*“‘Perfessor.”’ 

It seems to me the girl Tablers. are 
lionizing Loran Ludlow more than he de- 
serves. He certainly is to be congratulated 
on his reformation, but why he _ should 
be a hero, as Chatterbox calls him, more 
than one who has always abstained from 
those habits, I can’t see. I wonder if those 
girls who so much admire Loran Ludlow 
would step out and pat a girl on the back 
and call her a heroine, if she had been 
guilty of disgracing the sex?—[Wisconsin 
Willie. 

I think we boys are getting far behind 
again. I agree with Miss Chatterbox on 
the subject of cards. I wag at the launch- 
ing of the battleship Illinois. I am about 
25 miles from Shadow.—[Virginia Boy. 


Thank yeu, Empire State Representative, 
for answering my questions; it was very 
kind of yeu te take so much trouble. What 
is the difference between the two forms of 
government, a republic and a true demo- 
cracy? Here is one for Hlec Tricity. What 
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is the meaning of volt, ampere, and ohm? 
How do you construct a battery for a 
telegraph?—[L. C. B. 

There is a nice hill close to our school- 
house. One of the boys and I made a sled, 
and we sleighride the girls down the hill 
and they like us very much. I have a lit- 
tle gray pony. Her name is Genevieve. 
[Iowa Boy. 





H. T. HICKMAN OF TENNESSEE. 





The Season’s Business—AsIwrotein the 


spring and told you I was going to raise 
chickens and garden, I will write and teil 
you how I succeeded. I had about 100 head 
of cabbage and about one-half a bushel of 
onions. 1 had about 20 chickens and one 
guinea. I had seven guinea eggs and only 
one hatched, but I tell you that one doesn’t 
stand around and wait to be fed. It rustles 
for itself. In fact I couldn’t feed it if I 
wanted to, it is so wild, One 
night mamma went into the hen- 
house and tried to catch it, she got 
hold of its tail, and it gave one spring and 
left the tail in her hand. It was raised with 
seven turkeys and three chickens. All the 
turkeys died, and the guinea has run with 
the chickens ever since. Why don’t some of 
the other Tablers write and tell us about 
their garden and chickens?—[Red, White 
and Blue. 


Come Right In—Would the Tablers 


mind having a little negro around their 
Table? If so, please let me know. My 
father owns a farm and has taken this 
paper for many years. If the Tablers ob- 
ject to me I will withdraw and ask their 
pardon, but if they will let me stay I will 
do anything in my power for them.— 
[Georgia Boy. 


From the Girls’ Side—I think a “sneaky” 


disposition is just as bad as playing cards. 
Many boys around here are slighted and 
called nobodies because they do not get 
proper home training. Yet some of these 
same boys are really worth trying to save, 
if you can talk to them in the right way. 
I think there is some good in every boy. 
Loran Ludlow did a noble thing, but I 
would not have said anything about it, for 
fear I would take the fatal step at another 
time.—[Modjeska. 

Yes, Merry Girl, I, too, am a granger. I 
have a great deal of pleasure there, too. 
I belong to the Pomona and am Pomona 
of the grange. Boys, send your pictures 
and let us see what you are like.—[Arbutus 
Blossom. 

What do you think of Ed Warren, girls? 
In fact, don’t you think all our boys that 
write are very nice? I do. Why don’t you 
send your pictures? How do we know 
what type of American beauty you possess, 
boys? Girls, don’t you wish Aunt Mollie 
would write us some nice letters? It doesn’t 





You will get a new notion 
of what a lamp-chimney can 
be, when you use a Macbeth ; 
and of what it can do, when 
you get the right one. 

Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





The good name of 


Alicock’s 


POROUS PLASTERS 


has induced many persons to 
deceive the public by offering 
plasters which are not only 
lacking in the best elements of 
the genuine article, but are often 
harmful in their effects. 

The public should be on their 
guard against these frauds, and, 
when aplaster is needed, be sure 
to insist upon having the best. 
When you buy Allcock’s you 
obtain absolutely the best 


plaster made. 





$1,965 Buys A $3.50 SUIT 


t Baltes Beguar $8.10 3 is ‘: 
going at $1.95. 
A NEW SUIT TREE forany of uite 
which don’t give ey, ut thn wear, ° 
a 8 ou 
Send No Money. caso te on 
state -— of aan and say whether large or 
small 6, and we will send you the 
suit b eaprens, 0. O.D., subject to examin- 
ation, You can examine it at your express 
office and if found perfectly satisfactory 
equal to suits sold in your town for 
$3.50." y ne express agent our special 
1.905 and express ehurges. 
E-PANT SUITS are for 
boys from 4 to 15 years of age, and are retailed 
everywhere at 03.50. Made with double seas 
and knees, latest 1899 style as illustra’ 
made from a special wear-resist'ug, heavy 
ALL-WOOL Oakwell cassimere, nest, Senireme Low 
te se lining, Cla: tent interlining, pad- 
ding, ota raed seliieosiog, at ik and linen sewing, fine 
tailor-made throughout, a suit any boy or rents would 
be ud of. FOR FREE CLOTH SANPLES ois Clothing 
(suits, overcoats or rs, ©: a. 4 T0109 YEARS, 
write for Sample Book N nmtains fashion plates, 
tape measure and full instructions how to order. 
Wen’ ’s Suite and Overcoats made to a = = $5.00 up. 






















Samples sent free on application. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (inc. . Chicago, a. 
(Sears, Boebuck & Co, are thoroughly reilabie. 





r full address plainly written, and we will ex- 

es8 nee our exquisite ARABIAN PERFUMO PACK- 

wder form, scents handkerchiefs, gloves, clothing, 

etc.) to llemets — at 10 centseach; whensold, remit us 

the money (less expr ) and we will send you a lovely 

Gocercted shina \dtue tet 8 wet ot of 56 | eal on trouble, fullsize for 
family use. Name nearest and address, 

Arabian Perfumo Co., TH Bridgewater, Conn, 








YOU CAN MAKE BIC MONEY 


EXHIBITING OUR WONDERFUL 
M GR 


talks, 
ngs, it laughs, it 
— nein it imitates 
ectly the brass band, 
the orchestra, the piano, 
the human voice, in fact 
7 anything, A wonder as a 
money maker and as a home entertainer. Al! 
the latest music, either vocal! or instrmental, speeches 
ad ney men, ete. COMPLETE OUTFIT consisting of 
Talking Machine with automatic spring motor, 12 mu- 
sical or talking reco illustrated advertising 
(12x18 inches), on aon ae instruction 
ik with advice about making en 
etc., $15.26. 
to get out oforder. 

out and seed for catalogue of Gra- 
tee, = copies of hundreds of tes- 
hundreds of 


ehild ean operate it and 
a eo Cut this ~~< 


ones, 
nials from people Oo are 
dollars with our ex bition © utite. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., (ine. ) "Chicago, il. 











HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOM 
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A CHRISTMAS ARRIVAL. 


seem to do any good to talk to the “older 
young folks.” I’ve changed my other 
name, as some people recognize me, so in 
future I am—[Keturah. 

My brother goes to the university of 
Pennsylvania and tells interesting stories 


about college when he comes home, He also. 


keeps us posted on football and other 
sports. How many of you girls approve of 
football? I won’t ask the boys, because I 
know what they will say. I think it rather 
a rough and dangerous game. Boys say it 
is great fun, but I think it is rather 
poor fun when several doctors have to 
be on hand during the game in case 
of accident. I will admit that for excite- 
ment no game can surpass it, unless snow- 
balling, which I think is fine. Since Chat- 
terbox has become so popular I think there 
is something in the name, so I sign myself, 
[Chatterbox 2d: 

I can beat Only a Primrose, as I am 5 ft 
6 in tall and weigh 145% pounds and am 14 
years old. Tanglefoet, I am afraid your 
fun would ceme’to a disastrous end if you 
was my brother, I have three brothers, but 
such ideas as you have have never entered 
their heads. I think I shall have to steal 
that troublesome (7?) little niece to be my 
sister, as I have no sister at all. I wish 
the Young Felks’ Editor would put his pic- 
ture in the paper. I am sure we would all 
like to see it.—[Chicken. 

I am another housekeeper of 13. I have 
kept house for my father ever since I was 
nine years old. I have no brothers or sis- 
ters. If the Y F E will come next sum- 
mer, we will go for a bicycle ride and: I 
will take him to a park where many. of the 
city people go, if he wishes. Housekeeper, 
did you have a nice time Thanksgiving? 
[Sibyl. 

I am a soldier’s daughter and came very 
near being a soldier’s wife, but as I am 
only 20 years old and the soldier is just 50, 
I thought he wasn’t old enough to know 
his own mind.—{A Soldier’s Daughter. 

Ed Warren, it is a great pity you are 
so lonesome. Send your name and address 
to the Table and I will write to you. I 
know a great many college boys, and they 
are all so jelly one cannot help but like 
them. Mr Y F BE, I should love to have you 
rome and see me. I should give a box of 
fudges that weuld delight you. Sweet 
Bunch of Daisies, if you knew what I was 
going to do ene time you would laugh, but 
I greatly fear me that the members of the 
Table will laugh, too, so I will net tell you. 
I attend a young ladies’ seminary. We 
have a good time at school.—[{Merry Sun- 
shine. 

I visited the Omaha exposition several 
times and saw a great many things. I 
thought the government building had the 
nicest things I saw. We rode on the small- 
est train on earth, but it is not as easy rid- 
ing as the M P or RI railroad. I am a 
twin 10 years old.—[Flossie E. Wollen. 


MOTHERS AWD DAUGHTERS 


TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Another Use for Hops—When Good Con- 


acience gave Bonny Bell her hop _ ser- 
mon, I wondered if GC ever planted an ap- 
ple sproui? If G C did, woe is me! for 
that same twig may some day bear fruit. 
And O, dear conscience, think of the ap- 
ple and Mother Eve! But God, in order to 
save us, did not destroy the apple tree, but 
sent the spiritual Adam (Christ), one to 
whom the apples of sin were no tempta- 
tion. So, Good Conscience, I do not believe 
you will ever reform the world by destroy- 
ing the hops. You are now only chopping 
off the branches of sin. If you hope to 
gain anything; you must kill the roots. 
Your 22 lines would ‘have been of more 
benefit to the world if you had used the 
space for just what you did not mean to 
preach: First reform the drinker, then he 
who makes the drink will find another use 
for the hops, and Bonny Bell will still find 
a sale for the fruit of the vine God caused 
to grow.—[Bon Homie. 


Dry-Goods Box—Ezekiel Crane’s theory 
that young ladies should never attempt 
to reform a man by marrying him, or after 
marrying him, just because he can point to 
one isolated case, is very gauzy. How many 
men have been saved by the love of a wom- 
an? Why does he not point to these cases? 
I had to laugh at New York School Ma’am’s 
patriotic enthusiasm. Has she been in a 
trance or a Rip Van Winkle sleep, and 
having come to after our set-to, with the 
“Dons,” and finding out what has _ trans- 
pired, raised a yell for Old Glory? Some 
one writes about dressing a woman in a 
Mother Hubbard,and of all things a cranky 
old bachelor despises, is a Mother Hubbard. 
It enly fits around the neck. If he gets 
the Mother Hubbard thrown in with the 
Cuban, he will have all he wants to bar- 
gain for. C. S. Wady seems almost as 
sensible as one of our legislators who pre- 
sented a bill providing that a young man 
should have $500 before he could get mar- 
ried. If they have willing hearts and 
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hands, let them get married and live in a 
dry-goods box. But the proposed bill was 
“laid out” in the start, thanks to good 
common sense.—[Hawkeye Bachelor. 





“Degrading’’—Just a word for Hamlin 


Garland. I am confident that in his state- 
ment that hard manual labor was degrad- 
ing, he did not mean disgraceful by any 
means. While we may admire and respect 
the laborer~-who earns with his hands an 
honest though meager livelihood, is it not 
true that, unless he be an exception he is 
not getting from life the full measure that 
might have been granted had he been able 
to avail himself of the chances for wider 
living that time and money seemingly con- 
trol? But though I am compelled by con- 
vincing evidence to recognize the truth in 
Garland’s statement, I do believe that there 
are many who are utterly unable to com- 
prehend what ‘manual labor” means to 
many an overworked body, yet who do not 
begin to get the enjoyment; the beauty, 
the fulness of life, that others do who work 
from dawn till dark for a bare sustenance. 
[Juanita. 





Together—Farmer Sport, I-am glad you 
told us how you came out with your offer, 
for I have often wondered if it was taken 
up. I think horseback riding would be 
more general if it could be afforded, but 
it is too expensive a luxury for those living 
in cities and villages, except for the 
wealthy, and but few farmers have horses 
adapted for that purpose. I do not quite 
agree with C. S. Wady and the others who 
advocate that a girl should wait until the 
young man can offer a home free from 
debt before they marry. but I do say to the 
young man who wishes to choose a butter- 
fly for a wife, that he had better get his 
cage all ready beforehand, for it will take 
all the spare coppers he can get to keep 
the pretty butterfly from drooping, and he 
may become discouraged and the old adage 
prove true. I fear most young couples 
would ‘have to wait until they had many a 
silver hair creeping in among the gold if 
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they waited for the house and lot free of 
debt. before they married, and only ‘the 
fortunate ones with wealthy parents to 
“set them up” could wed young. In olden 
times our forefathers did not wait to be- 
come forehanded before they sought a wife, 
and most of them succeeded in acquiring 
a home and led a happy and contented life 
working together.—[Granite State Girl, 





Pleased With All—The telescope, paper 
and year book arrived in due time. .We are 
well pleased with all. We have. a good 
—— where we are hying of using the tel- 

escope to good advantage. Our ranch is in 
the edge of the Santa Cruz mountains, 
about three miles from Los Gdtos, and 
three-fourths of a mile from Alma Station. 
We are delighted with the climate here, and 
especially delighted with the water, for it 
is only 200 yards from our door to one of the 
best soda springs in the United States. The 
water is a sure cure for kidney and rheu- 
matic troubles, as Many a person can tes- 
tify. -The year book is much in little. We 
enjoy reading the paper, it gives so much 
valuable information, and the talks from 
the. Tablers are very interesting.—[W. M. 
Hall. 


Steadfastness and Integrity—I - have 
been thinking for a long time that I would 
write a word or two to the Table, but I 
look at myself and say, “You are an old 
rusty-coated farmer and ‘had best keep 
still.”” Well, I may be, but I am not ashamed 
of it. I kaven’t always been old. I began go- 
ing with the girls when I was 18, and kept 
at it right smart, too, till I was 30, then one 
fine day, when I had found the kind of a 
girl I was looking for, I got married. I did 
not find her, though, in a ballroom, My 
wife is not handsome, but, like Olive, keeps 
herself and her house neat and clean... That 
is the kind of a wife for every farmer. I 
tell you what, girls, learn to be kind, neat 
and clean, then when you have mastered 
that, don’t let some shiftless man carry you 
off. Let the shiftless girls have him,. but 
pick a man that has got some business in 
him. Don’t stop for 106ks, bit cOfisider busi- 
ness, steadfastness and integrity.—[Old 
Crokér of. Hill Crest. 





Young Days for Hay Making~I take 
much pleasure in reading your valuable 
paper, and can go to my back numbers any 
time and find things useful to read, and: a 
great help on the farm and garden. Farm- 
ing has been somewhat slow in this town for 
the last season, but with good judgment and 
some push a. man can get along, but not by 
lying in the shade most all day, as some 
mendo,and finding fault with the times and 
his neighbors. He must be up in the morn- 
ing. and “get there,” and when he gets a 
dcllar he must put it inthe right. place for 
arainy day. The old saying is to make hay 
while the sun shines. Our young day is the 
time to make hay.—[B. D. Niles. 





Queer Creatures—Talk about startin’ a 
new subject!. Why, there ain’t been a sub- 
ject started, new or old, for the last six 
months but has been “set on,” so to speak. 
It don’t seem to make any difference what 
it is, bottles or babies. And if a woman, 
out of sympathy for her sister women, 
comes to the rescue of those women who 
have more house work on their hands than 
they have time or strength to do,-and tries 
to prove that it ain’t those women’s duty 
to try to do the outdoor work, even if some 
other women can and do do it, they all 
rise up and cry, “We wiil at any cost.” As 
the old darky says, “Some women are dif- 
ferently consecrated than others, and one 
rule won’t work forall.” It’s just the 
same with babies. And often those moth- 
ers who have trained their babies to love 
the: bottle spend a good many years in 
later life trying to train them not to love 
it. Women are queer creatures, anyway. 
If you tell ’em they need not or can’t do a 
thing, they are bound they will anyway. 
So if you want ‘a woman to help do your 
outdoor work, jest tell her you don’t want 
her, that it ain’t her business, and she’ll 
be pretty liable to help whether you want 
her to or not, and she may help you too 
much sometimes. Ive seen sech women, 
but they’re scarce, almost as scarce as 
women who try to help other women. As 
one writer has said, there’s no class of 
people so hard to help as women who need 
help. They are so independent or distrustful 
of your motives (especially of the motives 
of their sister women), that they won’t ac- 
cept of help or sympathy from them. But 











it’s a pretty good rule to take what you 
can get, and get all you can in this world, 
especially at. the Table, i-e, if it don’t~-cost 
nothing. It’s better’n settin’ back findin’ 
fault with your. yictuals-until some one else 
eats them all up and the Table’s bare.— 
[Jenkins. 





No Justice—Not long ago I happened in 
where a young lady was ironing.. On the 
table near her lay a folded copy of this pet 
weekly of ours, and ever and anon the 





MOTHERS, AND DAUGHTERS. 









hissing hot iron was placed directly on the 
Bachelor of -Cordaville. Did fancy ~ I 
heard’ him‘say, “Must*I endure all this?’ 
Was not this adding insult to injury? When 
it comes to searing the countenance of 
such a fine looking man with a hot ‘iron 
I am sure it is time that somebody came 
to the rescue. Let him alone. I. protest 
against such treatment. Eben Rexford is 
right on the pocketbook question. I knew a 
woman—the wife of a well-to-do farmer— 
who was glad to earn 25c a week by doing 
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Address DR. SLOCUM, 98 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The Doctor Slocum System is Medicine reduced to an Exact Science by the 


World’s Most Famous Physician. 


All readers of American Agriculturist anxious regard- 


ing the health of themselves, children, relatives or friends, may have Three Free Bottles, as 


represented in the above illustration, with 
etc., by sending full address to Dr. T. 


A.Slocum, New York city, 


pamphlets, testimonials, 
This is a plain, hon- 


complete directions, 


est, straightforward offer, and is made to introduce the merits of the New System of Treat- 


ment, and we advise all sufferers to accept this philanthropic offer at once. 


When writing 


the Doctor, please mention American Agriculturist, and your letters will receive immediate 


attention. 








some washing for a friend. It goes without 
saying that the husband claimed the pocket- 
book in that case. Another woman, whose 
husband was a professional man, was 
afraid to ask for any money, although she 
had considerable property in his possession. 
She supposed it would come freely when 
asked for, but learned, when too late, the 
mistake she made in not keeping what was 
her own. I was well acquainted with this 
woman and know well what an unpleasant, 
humiliating life she led. There is no jus- 
tice in such treatment.—[Mizpah., 


Asked and Answered—F. T. D., when 
wood is cut twice in two, split and piled up, 
is sold here at public auction, the auction- 
err always gives notice, ‘‘Whoever buys 
this wood must remember that seven feet 
of it represent one cord.’”’ So I suppose 
that is lawful measure in this state for 
such wood.—[A. L. N., New Hampshire. 


M. E. S, there are no “rates’’ to become 
a member of the Table. All you have to do 
is to write a letter of sufficient merit or in- 
terest to publish. To join a letter circle 
you pay 10 cents.——Lizzie, there are sev- 
eral “bureaus” for the examination of 
manuscript, but we don’t see what good it 
will do you to join one. Any editor will 
accept an article just as quickly coming 
from you direct. To be sure, the bureau 
may know more publishers to send a MS 
to, but you are just as likely to send it to 
the right one as it is, judging from our own 
experience.——A close fitting jacket, with- 
out sleeves, called a “hug-me-tight,” a 
reader wants directions for knitting. 

Notice to Circle No 43: A letter circle 
outfit sent to Arthur C. Lossing, Oct 25, to 
the address he gave us, Spokane, S D, has 
been returned unclaimed. He was No 12. 
Consequently No 11 should send her letter 
package to No 1. 

Will some one be so kind as to tell me 
through these columns what will take out 
hair oil from paper? I have several nice 
stitches if any will send theirs.—[Aunt of 
North Missouri. 


No Saddle for Her—John’s wife and I 


do not lack as much as we might of being 
twins. We are both 22 years old, both 
farmer’s wives and both blessed with ba- 
bies. Mine is a little girl 14 months old, 
with blue eyes and red cheeks. But, Bach- 
elor, she isn’t a bottle baby. I am not as 
young as I used to be, but can ride horse- 


tack yet. Like Mary and Olive, I say no 
saddle and no “woman’s horse” for me. 
[Gwendolene. 


Wife’s Fault—Susan Nipper remarks 
that even the best men expect their wives 
to take their love for granted after mar- 
riage. With the majority of couples the 
wife is the first to grow careless, forgets 
to caress husband as much as she did her 
lover and neglects to put on her pretty 
dresses for his benefit. Any woman who 
has won a man’s love can surely keep it 
after marriage if she chooses to make the 
effort.—[Bashful Swain. 





A Soaker—Olympia and Maid of Green- 
field, I would like to see your photos in the 
columns of this valuable paper. I think 
Will Templer is preparing a “‘soaker.”’—[In- 
dustrious. 


The Story—Part VIII of our ten-part 
story is delayed, owing perhaps to the dif- 
ficulties which the plot as it now stands 
present to the writer of the forth-coming 
installment., It will appear next week. 

SO 

The best stand ever made to resist big- 
otry and tyranny is the inkstand.—[Doug- 
las Jerrold. 





There is no heart so sunk and stupefied, 
none so withered and pampered, but the 
felt presence of a nobler heart will inspire 
it and lead it captive.—[Carlyie. 





“The Roman youths,” said a Scotch pro- 
fessor, “used to swim three times 
across the Tiber before breakfast.” A 
student spoke up: “I was just thinking, 
sir, that the Roman youths must have left 
their clothes on the wrong bank at the end 
of their swim.” 





“Daughter, who is this Mr Eugene Wads- 
worth Carrington that is calling on you so 
often?” 

“Why, papa, he’s the boy we used to call 
‘Buster’ when he lived-next door.” 
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DANGERS REAL AND FANCIED. 


The average woman will scream with 
terror at the sight of an innocent little 
mouse, and then complacently sit down 
and suffer i in silence with diseases that are 
destroying her youth, her 
beauty, her very life. 
She will uncomplain- 
ingly resign herseif to 
the woes and miseries of 
female troubles, which 
are to be dreaded a thou- 
sand times more than a 
tiny mouse. It is grati- 
fying to know that untold 
numbers of women are 
being restored to perfect 
vigor and strength by Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription. It cures all 
uterine disorders. The 
exact name of the dis- 
ease doesn’t amount toa 
tow of pins. If it is in 

the womanly 
organs, ‘‘Fa- 


vorite Pre- 
scription” will 
hunt it out and 


cure it. It can 
be a drain, a 
pain, an in- 
flammation, an irregularity or a weakness, 
and this medicine will act directly upon it, 
and restore the organs to perfectly healthy 
action. It prepares the girl to become a 
woman; the write to become a mother, the 
middle-aged to pass the ‘‘turn of life’’ in 
safety. It is not a “‘cure-all’’ but a medi- 
cine for women only, and is the prescrip- 
tion of Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y., the 
world-famed specialist in the treatment of 
disorders of women. Any reader of this 

aper may consult Dr. Pierce free by mail. 
Write him if your local physicians do not 
seem to understand your case. 

Mrs. W. J. Kidder, of Hill Dale Farm, (Enos- 
burg Center), Enosburg, Vt., writes: “ During 
the t year I found myself Zrespest and in 
rapidly fai iling health. I suffered dreadfully 
from bloating and urinary difficulty. I was 

wing perceptibly weaker each mas | and suf- 
Pred much sharp in at times. felt that 
something must be done. I sought your advice 
and received a prompt reply. followed your 
directions and took twelve bottles of Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription, and also followed your 
instructions. I began to improve immediately 
my health became excellent, and I could do ali 
my own work (we live on a fred sized farm). I 
walked and rode all I could, and enjoyed it. I 
had a short, easy confinement and have a healthy 
<a 
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A New Cure for Kidney and Bladder 


signees, Rheumatism, etc.—Free. 


Disorders of the epee eo 
Bladder cause Bright’s 
Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in 
oo Bock, — penn is 
ifficult or frequent pass- 
ing water, Dropsy, ete. For 
2 these diseasesa Positive 
Cure is found ina new 
ical discovery, the wonderful 
Kava-Kava Shrub, called by 
ane = . 
e Ganges River, East 
India. It has the extraordinary 


SS the Kidneys and cures by drain- 
S ing out of the Blood the pois- 
= onous Uric Acid, Lithates, etc., 
“Professor Edward 8. Fogg, th 
essor 
Mr. RC. Wood, Lowell, fad. Bvan list, testifestn the Chris 
tian Advocate that the Kava- Shrub cured him 
one month of severe Kidney and Bladder disease a 
many years’ standing. Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, 
Ind., writes that in four weeks he was cured of Rheumat- 
ism ‘and Kidney and Bladder disease, after ten years’ 
suffering. His bladder trouble wasso t he had to 
“~ a, to twelve times during night. Rev. 
Owen, of West Pawlet, Vt., and others give 

ban AD testimon Many ladies. including M Mrs. Lydia 
Valentine, East orcester, | Me &- Wall, Ferry 
Mich., testify to its wonderful Ait... ers in iKianey 
and other disorders peculiar to rative power 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Discovery for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by mail FREE only asking that when cured 
yourself you will recommend it to others. It isa 
Sure Specific and cannot fail. Address, the Church 
Kidney Cure Company, No. 409 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Farm and Fireside says: 

“It is the only Meat Chopper we ever saw that 
proved such 
1 machine that we want our readers 


machine. Send | 4c. ag stamps for the Enterprising 
Heusekeeper’?—20 reci 
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ough trial satisfactory They 
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FOOD FOR COLD DAYS. 


Recipes for Cooking Pork. 


ELEANOR M. LUCAS. 





[First prize winner in the American Agri- 
culturist contest.] 


Pork Roll—Chop fine (a meat chopper 
will do the work well and quickly) 3 lbs 
raw lean pork and & Ib fat salt pork. Soak 
a@ pint of white bread crumbs in cold water. 
When soft squeeze very dry, add to the 
chopped meat with a large onion chopped 
fine, 1 tablespoon chopped parsley, % tea- 
spoon each of chopped sage and thyme, 
and % teaspoon black pepper. Mix  to- 
gether thoroughly and form into a roll, 
pressing it closely and compactly together. 
Have ready about a tablespoon of fat in a 
frying pan, dredge the roll thickly 
with flour and brown it in the fat, 
turning it until nicely browned on all sides. 
Then place it in a baking pan, and bake in 
a hot oven for one hour. Baste it every ten 
minutes with water. Do not turn or dis- 
turb the meat after it has been put’into the 
oven. Half an hour before dinner add 12 or 
14 small garrots that have been parboiled 
in salted”boiling water for 15 minutes. 
When done, place the roll on a platter, sur- 
round it with plain boiled macaroni, dot 
with the carrots and pour over all a nicely 
seasoned tomato sauce. 

Pepper Pot—Cut 3 Ibs rather lean pork 
into 2-inch cubes, fry unt.:l brown, place in a 
3-quart stone pot (a bean jar is excellent 
for this purpose). having a close fitting lid, 
add 2 large onions sliced, 6 large green pep- 
pers (the bell peppers are the best, being 
fine in flavor and mild), a tablespoon of 
salt (if fresh pork was used), and 3 large 
tcmatoes peeled and cut small. Fill the 
pot with water and place in the oven or 
on the back of the stove and allow to sim- 
mer five or six hours, or even longer. The 
longer it is cooked the better it will be. 
Persons who ordinarily cannot eat pork, 
will find this dish will do them no harm. 
The sauce will be rich and nicely flavored, 
and the meat tender and toothsome. Serve 
with it plenty of boiled rice or potatoes. 

Pork Croquettes (In cabbage leaves)— 
To 1 lb lean pork chopped fine add 1 tea- 
spoon salt, % teaspoon each of pepper, 
chopped sage and thyme, 1 _ teaspoon 
chopped parsley and a large onion also 
chopped. Mix well and stir in 2-3 cup (half- 
pint cup) of well-washed raw rice. Wash 
a large cabbage, having removed all the de- 
fective outer leaves. Plunge it whole into 
a large pot of boiling salted water and boil 


for five minutes, remove and drain. This 
will render the leaves pliable. Let cool a 
little, when pull the leaves apart, and 


wrap in each leaf a tablespoon of the pork 
and rice. Wrap it. up securely and neatly 
as if tying up a parcel and secure with 
wooden toothpicks or twine. When all are 
done, lay in a baking dish and cover with a 
quart of tomatoes peeled and cut fine, 
mixed with half a pint of water, and a tea- 
spoon of salt. Bake one hour in a hot oven, 
turning the croquettes occasionally. If the 


sauce becomes too thick, dilute with a lit-~ 


tle hot water. ./hen done, dish, pour over 
the sauce and serve with potatoes or hom- 
iny. These are very good indeed. If desired 
the croquettes may besteamed over hot wa- 
ter in a steamer for 3 hours, or plunged di- 
rectly into a kettle of boiling water and 
boiled for one hour. They are not so deli- 
cate as when baked. 

Pork Pie—Unless you have a brick oven 
do not attempt this dish, as it requires a 
long and even baking, which no stove oven 
can give. Make a good pie crust and line a 
large pan, one holding about 6 quarts; in 
the bottom put a layer of thin slices of on- 
ions, then a layer of lean salt pork, which 
has been previously browned in the frying 
pan, next place a layer of peeled apples, 
which sprinkle with a little brown sugar, 
using % ib sugar to 3 lbs apples; then 
begin with onions, which sprinkle with pep- 
per, pork, and apples again, and so on until 
the dish is full. Wet the edges of the crust, 
put on the top crust, well perforated, and 
bake at least four hours, longer if possible. 
These pies are eaten hot or cold and are 
a great favorite with the English people. 
Potatoes may be used in place of apples, 
but they do not give the meat so fine a 
flavor. 

Pork Potpie—Three pounds pork (if salt 
perk is used freshen it well) cut into inch 
cubes. Fry brown, add a large onion sliced, 
and a teaspoon each of chopped sage, 
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thyme and parsley. Cover with 5 pints of 
water and boil for two hours, add a large 
pepper cut small or a pinch of cayenne, and 
a tablespoon of salt if fresh pork has been 
used. Add also 3 pints of vegetables, car- 
rots, turnips, and parsnips cut small, boil 
half an hour longer, when add a pint of po- 
tatoes cut into small pieces, and some 
dumplings. Cover closely, boil 20 minutes, 
when pour out intoalarge platter and serve. 
The dumplings are made of one pint of 
flour, .one teaspoon salt, and one teaspoon 
baking powder, sifted together. Add two 
eggs, well beaten and one cup of milk. Mix 
out all the lumps and drop by spoonfuls in- 
to the stew. Serve this potpie with a salad 
of dandelion leaves, dressed with olive oil, 
vinegar, salt and pepper. 

Macaroni and Pork—Chop 2 lbs of raw 
pork fine, add a teaspoon of parsley, a 
large onion, a half teaspoon of sage, all 
minced fine. Mix well and add 2 large raw 
tomatoes chopped, a. teaspoon of salt and a 
pinch of cayenne. Make these into small 
balls with floured hands and fry them a 
nice brown. Boil one pound of macaroni 
in salted water until not quite done, drain. 
Grease a large pudding dish, put a layer 
of macaroni in the bottom, then a layer of 
the pork balls, more macaroni and meat 
balls, until the dish is full, with macaroni 
on top. Pour over a quart of stewed to- 
matoes, place in a moderate oven and bake 
one hour. Serve hot. 

Pork Gumbo—Cut into small dice 2 Ibs 
lean pork. (In these recipes where the 
pork is*stewed or baked in tomatoes or 
water, salt pork may be used, provided it 
is well freshened.) Fry the pork a pale 
brown, add 2 sliced onions, and when these 
are brown add 3 bell peppers sliced, and 
2 qts peeled tomatoes, with 2 teaspoons 
salt. Let boil gently, stirring frequently 
for 1% hours. Peel and cut small one pint 
of young tender okra pods, and add. Cover 
again and boil half an hour longer. Cook 
in a iined saucepan, as tin will discolor the 
okra. With this serve a large a-sh of rice 
or hominy. Corn may be used in place of 
okra if the latter is disliked. The corn 
should be cut from the cobs, and added 
half an hour before dinner time. 


Pork and Onion Scallop.—Slice some pork 
thin and fry brown. Put a layer in a large 
baking dish, cover with a thick layer of 
onions, sprinkle with pepper, salt and a 
little chopped sage. Fill your dish in this 
way. To a 3-quart dish add a pint of water, 
cover and bake slowly for three hours. This 
is an excellent dish to serve on washing 
or ironing day, as it requires no care be- 
yond an occasional glance to note if too 
dry; if so, add more hot water. Serve with 
potatoes and apple sauce. 

Succotash.—Boil a piece of lean pork 
(about 5 Ibs in weight) in 3 qts water, un- 
til the meat is tender. The next day take 
out the pork, and remove the’ grease risen 
on the liquor from the pork during cook- 
ing. To three pints of the liquor add one 





Let 


pint of milk and 1% pints lima beans. 
them boil until tender—about one hour— 
when add 1% pints corn cut from the cob. 
Let the whole cook for ten minutes, add 
a teaspoon of salt if necessary, half a tea- 
spoon of pepper, and drop in the pork te 


heat. 
serve. 

Pork Pillau—Take a piece of pork (about 
4 lbs) and 2 lbs bacon. Wash and put to 
boil in plenty of water to which add a 
pepper pod, a few leaves of sage and a few 
stalks of celery. One hour before dinner, 
dip out and strain 2 qts of the liquor in 
which the pork is boiling, add to it a pint 
of tomatoes peeled, a small onion cut fine 
and salt if necessary, boil half an hour, 
when add one pint of rice well washed. 
When it comes to a boil draw to the back 
of stove and steam until the rice is cooked 
and the liquor absorbed. The pork must 
boil thzee or four hours. Have it ready 
to serve with the rice. This makes a good 
dinner, with a little green salad, bread and 
butter and a good apple pudding. 

Pork in Casserole.—A casserole is a deep 
earthen dish with close-fitting cover. It is 
very useful for the busy housewife, as food 
cooked in it requires no attention while 
ccoking, and has a delicious flavor, as 
none of the juices are lost. Cut 3 Ibs pork 
in small pieces. Put them into a casserole 
with 3 targe onions sliced and place on top 
of the stove to brown; add a quart of water, 
cover closely and simmer in a cool oven or 
on top of stove for three hours. Add a 
pint of carrots peeled and cut small, a pint 
of potatoes peeled and cut small, and a pint 
of shelled green peas with a tablespoon of 
salt and a teaspoon of pepper, cover and 
simmer another hour. Lima beans may 
be used in place of peas. 

Pork with Polenta Quenelles-Put a leg 
of pork to boil in a large stock pot, which 
nearly fill with water, so as to cover the 
pork well. If salt pork is used, be careful 
to have it well freshened by soaking in wa- 
ter. Boil slowly two hours, when add 6 
carrots, 3 £4turnips, 1 onion rtuck with 
four cloves, two large green peppers, and 
scme outer leaves of celery tied in a bunch 
with a little parsley. Boil two hours longer, 
or as long as it requires to make the pork 
tender. Put % pint sifted corn meal into 
a dish, add a teaspoon of salt and stir to it 
some of the boiling water in which the pork 
is cooking. Make it just stiff enough to 
stir--you will need perhaps a quart, it de- 
pends upon the dryness of the meal. Let 
stand until cool enough to bear the hand, 
add two eggs well beaten. Make it into 
tiny balls with floured hands, drop into 
the pot with the pork and boil 20 minutes. 
Dip them out with a skimmer, and serve 
with the pork. With them serve a sage 
and onion sauce, and a big dish of carrots 
and turnips. For the sauce use 2 cups 
chopped onions and a tablespoon chopped 
sage leaves. Fry brown in a tablespoon 
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When hot, pour into a tureen and 
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THE TRUE STORY. 


OF THE 


Confiding Woman, the Cynical Man and 
the Bearded Lady. 








The scene is a comfortable sitting room. 
Mr Lovegood is buried In a book and t's 
wife is scanning the advertisements in the 
evening paper. Suddenly Mrs Lovegood 
says “Say, dear!” in a voice that makes 
Mr Lovegood almost drop his book. “Well, 
what-is it?” he says with a laugh, “an- 
ether real genuine bargain offer?” ‘I don’t 
know that you’d call it that,” his wife re- 
plied. “But, yes, you might,’ she con- 
tinued, “for it is a bargain offer of free 
medical advice.” ‘“Let’s hear all about it, 
my dear,” said her husband. “But you 
know I’m a little dubious about your bar- 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


that they have dime museum freaks for 
doctors? Why you must be foolish, or else 
amazingly prejudiced,” cried his wife. 

“You are too literal, my dear,” said Mr 
Lovegood, ‘‘What I mean by the ‘bearded 
lady’ act is that some man is posing as a 
woman, writing over a woman’s signature 
or using a woman as a stalking horse, as- 
suming a woman’s character to mislead. 
The ‘bearded lady’ of the show is always a 
freak and generally a fraud. The point in 
this advertisement we are discussing is 
that you are asked to ‘write to a woman,’ 
the implication being that the woman is 
competent to give and will give you quali- 
fied and valuable medical advice. But as 
it isn’t specified that the ‘woman’ is a phy- 
sician there’s no infraction of the law. The 
probabilities are that there isn’t a qualified 
doctor around the place, and the whole so- 
called ‘medical correspondence’ is done by 
a let of girl clerks.”’ 

“Oh!”’.Mrs Lovegood interjected, ‘that’s 
what it means then when they say that 
‘only women see the correspondence.’ ” 

“Exactly, my dear,” continued her hus- 














gains. Your ‘swans so often turn out to 
be geese.’”’ ‘‘Well, then, it’s an offer by a 
woman (physician) to give free medi- 
cal advice by letter, and it says it’s 
better to write to a woman because 
a man can’t understand a woman, 
just because he’s a man, and it says, 
too, that it’s just revolting to go to a 
man physician anyhow.” And Mrs Love- 
good stopped because she was out of 
breath. 

“I bet you,” said her husband, “that the 
advertisement doesn’t say she’s a woman 
physician.” “Why, yes it does,” said his 
wife, as she looked at the advertisement 
again. ‘‘Well, no, I guess it doesn’t say 
she’s a physician, but it means the same 
thing, for it says that ‘it is a woman whose 
experience in treating woman’s diseases is 
greater than that of anv living physician, 
male or female.’*’”” Mr Lovegood chuckled 
and said, ‘““That’s what I love about you, 
my dear. You are so ready to believe with- 
out question when there’sea bargain in 
view. If you -were a little fish, I'd catch 
you every time with a rubber worm if I 
put a bargain sign above the hook.” 

“Oh! do be serious for once,” cried Mrs 
Lovegood. “Then, to be serious,’”’ he re- 
plied, “‘this woman doesn’t claim to be a 
physician. She would claim to be a physi- 
cian if she could, because she is trying to 
convey the impression in every other way 
than by a direct claim that she is a phy- 
sician. She is not therefore a physician 
and can never have practiced medicine. 
Yet not being a physician and therefore 
never having practiced medicine she claims 
to have had ‘experience in treating wom- 
an’s diseases greater than any living phy- 
sician.’ Now the question is, since she 
never practiced medicine, where did she 
get that experience?” 

“Well, that is so,” Mrs Tovegood some- 
what reluctantly admitted, ‘“‘but then she 
is a woman.” ‘I’m not so sure about that, 
even,” said her husband. “It looks to me 
as if some man was ‘working’ the women 
with the ‘bearded lady’ act.” 

“Bearded lady act! Do you mean to say 
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band, ‘and suppose the woman in the ad- 
vertisement is a real woman and not the 
‘bearded lady,’ there’s your dressmaker, 
who is also a woman, not to speak of Mrs 
Flannigan, the cook’s mother, who is a 
really excellent woman. If a woman’s not 
a doctor then one woman’s as good as an- 
other and it’s foolish going to a stranger 
hundreds of miles distant for the sympathy 
which friends at home can better supply. 
And as for a man not understanding wom- 
an’s diseases because he’s a man, that is 
the cheapest sort of clap-trap. Who have 
done the doctoring in the past two thou- 
sand years? The men. Where must the 
modern woman physician go for her knowl- 
edge? To schools taught by men and books 
written by men. If this woman, who 
claims men don’t understand woman’s dis- 
eases, should ever take to the study of 
medicine she’d have to be taught every- 
thing she knew by the men who don’t know 
anything according to her opinion. The 
problem is, how a man who doesn’t know 
anything about woman’s diseases can teach 
@ woman to know everything about them, 
I give it up.” 

“Then -you wouldn’t write,” said Mrs 
Lovegood, doubtfully. 

‘Write! What for?” said her husband. 
“Write to a woman? What’s the use of 
writing to a woman? If you want to write, 
write to a doctor. The first question in 
sickness is not a~ question of sex, but a 
question of medical ability and qualifica- 
tions. There’s no sex in medicine, anyhow. 
If you want to write, why not write toa 
man of medical standing, a specialist like 
Dr R. V. Pierce of Buffalo, N Y. You 
know he’s a regularly graduated doctor. 
You know he’s a good one and at the head 
of a great medical institution. You know 
he’s had 30 years’ experience and has with 
the aid of his staff of nearly a score of 
skilled specialists treated more than 
half a million women, who freely con- 
fided in the integrity of the man and the 
skill of the physician. President Garfield 
once said of Dr Pierce, ‘He is one of the 
best men in the world and he is at the head 





of one of the best medical institutions in 
the world.’ There’s nothing new about this 
free consultation by letter, my dear, it has 


been a feature of Dr Pieree’s vractice for 


years, in fact, for more than a quarter of a 
century. Write to him because you'll get 
the best advice and no string tied to it, 
so to speak.” ~ 

“But,” queried Mrs Lovegood, “do you 
think even though Dr Pierce is a qualified 
physician and ranks so high as a specialist, 
he can treat disease by correspondence?” 

“T don’t -see why not,” answered Mr 
Lovegood. ‘“‘Medical science is wheeling 
into line with everything else and dropping 
the hocus pocus of the middle ages. The 
‘divinity that hedged in’ the priest and 
physician is a thing of the past. A man is 
taken for what he is and what he can do, 
Of course the members of the profession 
who are not specialists would naturally 
fight an innovation which took away their 
patients and their profits. But when a new 
idea makes for public good it can’t be de- 
stroyed. They used to say no steamer 
could be built to cross the Atlantic. She 
couldn’t carry coal enough. One prominent 
Englishman, then leader in the house of 
commons, in the heat of a debate declared 
that. ‘if ever any steamer crossed the At- 
lantic he’d eat it, machinery and all.’ I 
take it that the objections to treatment by 
correspondence have as little foundation in 
fact as the objections to the possibility of 
steamships crossing the Atlantic. 

“It reminds me of that story about the 
man who had been arrested for some of- 
fense. He sent for a lawyer, who, when he 
had heard the story, said: ‘Why, man alive, 
they can’t arrest you for that!’ 

;, “*But,’ said the prisoner, ‘they’ve done 
ae . 

“It does not seem any use to argue about 
the possibility of being treated successfully 
by correspondence with Dr Pierce when 
there are thousands of people to stand up 
and say, ‘We have been successfully treat- 
ed, we have been entirely cured by Dr 
Pierce and his staff of specialists.’ ”’ 

“Then,” said his wife, “it doesn’t follow 
that any and everybody could treat suc- 
cessfully by correspondence. It is a move- 
ment in advance of ordinary practice by 
those specially qualified who have given 
special study and special effort to some 
branch of medicine. Is that your idea?” 

“Precisely, my dear,” Mr Lovegood an- 

swered, preparing to continue his reading. 
“You have got the whole thing now. It 
isn’t because some one advertises to give 
medical advice by correspondence that you 
can necessarily assume the advice will be 
valuable or helpful Anybody can make 
such an offer. It is wise to go behind the 
promises and the claims made and see if 
they bear investigation. In Dr Pierce’s 
case the closer the examination of his 
claims and record the greater the confi- 
dence which he will inspire. Dr R. V. 
Pierce is at the head of the Invalids’ Hotel 
and Surgical Institute at Buffalo, N Y, a 
medical and surgical institution, which in 
its scientific equipment, its laboratory, its 
staff of nearly a score of experienced phy- 
sicians and surgeons and its variety of 
daily practice, is on a footing with any 
medical and surgical institute in the coun- 
try.” 
And just here the infant heir of the house 
of Lovegood voiced a message to “a wom- 
an” who was in every way qualified to 
give’ him the desired attention, which she 
promptly did. 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


Diamond Lace. 


Cast on thirty-five stitches. 

ist row—Knit twenty-five,* over two, 
purl two together,* repeat, knit one, over 
two, knit one,* over two, purl two togeth- 
er,* repeat. 

24 row—O two, p two tog, k three, make 








four stitches in the “over two” of the fore- 
going row, knit rest plain. 

3d row—K twelve, n, o, k one, o, n, k 
nine,* o two, p two tog,* repeat, k five,* o 
two, p two tog,* repeat. 

4th row —O two, p two tog, k nineteen, n, 
o, k three, o, n, k eleven. 

5th row —K nine, n, 0, k one, o, n, K one, 
n, 0, k one o, n, k seven,* o two, p two 
tog.* repeat, k four, *o two, p two tog, re- 
peat. 

6th row—O two, p two tog, k sixteen, n, 
o, k three, o, k three tog, o, k three, o, n, 
k eight. 

7th row —K six, n, o, k one, o, n, K one, 
n, 0, k one, o, n, k one, n, o, kK one, o, n, kK 
five, *o two, p two tog,* repeat, k three 
*o two, p two tog,* repeat. 

8th row—O two, p two tog, k thirteen, n, 
o, k three, 0, k three tog, o, k three, o, kK 
three tog, o, k three, o, n, Kk five. 

9th row —K six, o, n, K one, n, o, K one, 
o, n, k one, n, o, kK one, o, n, K one, n, 0, K 
six,* o two, p two tog,* repeat, k two,* o 
two, p two tog,* repeat. 

10th row —O two, p two tog, k fifteen, o, k 
three tog, o, k three, o, k three tog, o, k 
three, o, k three tog, o, k, seven. 

lith row —K nine, o, n, k one, n, 0, k one, 
o, n, k one, n, o, k ten,* o two, p two tog,* 
repeat, k one,* o two, p two tog, *repeat. 

12th row —O two, p two tog, k eighteen, 
o, k three tog, o, k three, o, k three tog, o, 
k ten. 

13th row —K twelve, o, n, kK one, n, o, Kk 
fourteen,* o two, p two tog,* k between 
stars four times. 

14th row —O two, p two tog, k twenty- 
cne, o, k three tog, o, k thirteen. 

15th row —K thirty-two,* o two, 
tog, repeat, k three. 

16th row —K five, draw the first four 
stitches over the 5th stitch, k thirty-four. 


p two 





Covering a Wagon Seat. 


L. M, ANNABLE. 





Procure flannel, either black, blue or 
green, two dozen buttons for the top of 
cushion and the same number for the 
bottom, black oilcloth for lining the “fall,” 
a spool of stout linen thread, and a long 
darning needle at least five inches in 
length. Using the worn “‘fall’’ as a pattern, 
cut the oilcloth of the same size and the 
flannel three-fourths inch wider all around. 
Bind the edges of the flannel over the oil- 
cloth, basting firmly with firm silk thread, 
stitch the two together, the line of stitch- 
ing being very near the edge of the bound- 
over flannel. 

For the seat cut a narrow strip of oil- 
cloth, buckram is better if you have it, 
for use as stiffening. Lay narrow tucks 
in the flannel, both lengthwise and cross- 
wise, stitching them in. This forms squares, 
and the lines of tucks should be very reg- 
ular and about four inches apart. Cover 
the bottom of the seat with oilcloth, cut- 
ting it of the desired size. Cut the tucked 
flannel three-fourths inch larger, and stitch 
as for the “fall,” with tu. stiffening in 
place along three edges. Slip this cover 
over the “hair” or “spring” foundation 
and fasten the end firmly. 

Place a stout twine in your long needle, to 
it fasten one of the larger buttons, put the 
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needle through the covered cushion at a 
corner of one square, draw down into the 
cushion as far as possible, pressing the 
button with some wooden object from the 
upper side to force it into the yielding ma- 
terial of the foundation, tie a slip knot in 
your thread at the lower side, put on the 
small button, and cutting the thread three 
inches from the cushion, wind the end be- 
tween the button last added and the cush- 
ion around the eye of the button. The 
tension will hold it if drawn tight enough 
through the cushion. At the four corners 
of each square place buttons. Tack your 
fall in place and the work is done as well 
as if taken to a carriage shop and at much 
less expense. 





Pincushion Cover in Crochet. 





With a pretty-colored round cushion hav- 
ing a puff of the same around the outer 
edge, the simple crochet cover of white 
thread here shown is exceptionally decora- 
tive, while so easily made that a ten-year 
old girl can work it. 

ist row—Four ch, one tr in first ch of ring, 
one ch, one tr in every other ch of ring, 
one ch, join. 

2d row —Three tr i. top ch of every tr, 
with two ch between each cluster, join. 

3d row—Two tr in ist ch of cluster, one 
tr in 2d ch, two tr in 3d st, two ch between, 
repeat all around. 

4th, 5th, 6th and 7th rows —Each cluster 
widened as in 4th row, and two ch made 
between. 

8th row —Commence to narrow the clus- 
ters by missing one ch at ist side, and two 

\ 





at last side of each, two ch, one tr in cen- 
ter of two ch loop of prc ious row, two ch, 
make diamond as before. 

9th row—Narrow diamonds as in last row, 
make three loops between each, and three 
ch instead of two ch in center loop. 

10th row—Same as last is narrowed and 
widened, except that two center loops have 
three ch each. 

lith row—Narrow diamonds as _ before, 
make three ch in every loop, and an extra 
loop in center loop of previous row and all 
but one st, and last tr of open work long 
trebles. (Thread over twice.) 

13th row.—Widen and narrow as direct- 
ed for 12th row. 

14th row—One d c, three ch in every loop, 
widening at center of scallop. 

Wind as many strands of thread togeth- 
er as are required to make a heavy fringe, 
tie in every loop of last row, wash, whip 
and comb out fringe, then trim the latter 
to follow the outline of the cover. 

a ee 

Corn Bread—Sore time ago there were 
a number of requests for corn bread re- 
cipes, so I will send one I often use, Use a 
coffee cup for measuring. One cup meal, 
14 cup flour, 4% cup sugar, 1 teaspoonful 
salt, small teaspoonful soda, 1 cup rich 
sour milk, 1 egg, well beaten. Egg and 
milk added last. Bake in moderate oven. 
[Nurse. 





Mending Kid Gloves—To mend a glove 
daintily is the finest of fine arts. The finger 
tips can usually be sewed quite easily, but 
when slits come along the seams, it is not 
easy to draw a delicate kid together secure- 
ly enough to last for any length of 
time. A happy expedient suggested itself 








to me recently, as I was ruefully. surveying 
one of my’dainty Paris suedes. A tiny hole 
was appearing at the joint of the first fin- 
ger, just at the seam, Stitches would have 
torn the kid to chreds and been unsightly 
besides, but a happy idea came to my relief. 
A tiny patch of silk, to match the glove, 
applied on the inside with a drop of mu- 
cilage, completed the repairs, and the glove 
is now as good as new.—[Mildred I. Mc- 
Neal. 








RELIEF FROM PAIN. 


Women Everywhere Express their 
Gratitude to Mrs. Pinkham. 


Pirs. T. A. WALDEN, Gibson, Ga., writes: 

**DEAR Mrs. PrInkHAM:—Before tak- 
ing your medicine, life was a burden 
to me. I never saw a well day. At 
my monthly period I suffered untold 
misery, and a great deal of the time I 
was troubled with a severe pain in my 
side. Before finishing the first bottle 
of your Vegetable Compound I could 
tellit was doing me good. I continued 
its use, also used the Liver Pills and 
Sanative Wash, and have been greatly 
helped. I would like to have you use 
my letter for the benefit of others.” 


irs, PLORENCE A. WOLFE, 515 [lulberry 
St., Lancaster, Ohio, writes: 

**DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—For two 
years I was troubled with what the 
local physicians told me was inflamma- 
tion of the womb. Every month I suf- 
fered terribly. I had taken enough 
medicine from the doetors to cure any- 
one, but obtained relief for a short 
timeonly. Atlast I concluded to write 
to you in regard to my case, and can 
say that by following your advice I am 
now pefectly well.” 


irs. W. R. BATES, liansfield, La., writes : 

‘‘ Before writing to you I suffered 
dreadfully from painful menstrua- 
tion, leucorrhcea and sore feeling in 
the lower part of the bowels. Nowmy 
friends want to know what makes me 
look sowell. I donot hesitate one min- 
ute in telling them what has brought 
about this great change. I cannot 
praise Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound enough. Itis the greatest 
remedy of the age.” 





SPECIAL $2.75 


Examination F Cut 
this ad. out and a. us; 
SEND NO MONEY. State your 
— and weight, number of 
inches around body at Bust 
and Neck, whether Black or 
Blue is wanted, and we will 
send you this cape by express 
C. 0. D., subject to examine 
ation. You can examine 
and try it on at your 
nearest express office, 
and if found exactly 
as represented and 
the best value you 
ever saw or heard of, 
. and far cheaper 
mthan any other 
house can offer, 
pay the express 
agent OUR SPECIAL 
PRICE, -62.75, and 
7 express charges. 
F THIS CAPE ' the 
Y very lat- 
; est style for Fall and 
. Winter, made of Black 
Or Blue all-wool genuine Clayton Beaver Cloth, 28 inches 
long, very full sweep, 12-inch upper cape and large storm 
collar, beautifully with fine Black Baltic Seal Far, 
trimmed with one row wide and two rows narrow Mohair 
garment is fine tailor-made throughout and 
equal to ca that sell at more than double our price. 
Write for our Cloak Catalogue of everything in women’s 


end children’s SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. cHIcaco. 
(Sears, Boebacz & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor.) 































HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOM 

FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 

PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
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Recipes for Cooking Pork. 


{From Page 712.] 

of butter, add a cup of water in which the 
pork was boiléd, and cook 10 minutes. Then 
‘add % cup fine bread crumbs, and let them 
stand where they will be hot. Beat up with 
a spoon until smooth and free from lumps, 
boil again, adding a pint of the pork water, 
salt if necessary and a pinch of cayenne. 
Strain and serve. 

Pork with Pea Pudding (English style).— 
Boil the pork as directed above, and do not 
omit the vegetables, as they flavor the meat 
and the pudding. Use the yellow split peas 
and soak a pint in cold water over night. 
Drain and tie them loosely in a pudding 
bag and boil with the pork for three hours. 
An hour before dinner remove and press 
through a colander, add a teaspoon salt, 
half a teaspoon pepper, and 3 eggs well 
beaten. Chop enough parsley to make a 
teaspoonful, add to the peas with a little 
grated nutmeg. Beat up well, sift in half 
a pint of flour and pour into a pudding bag. 
The same bag used before will do if well 
washed. Tie it up tightly, drop into the pork 
water again and boil another hour. Re- 
move, let drain in the colander a few min- 
utes, when turn out onto a dish. Serve 
with the pork, and any preferred sauce; 
mint sauce is good to serve with pork, and 
a tomato sauce is always good. In fact, 
it is a natural hygienic instinct which or- 
dains a tart fruit or vegetable to be eaten 
with pork. The Germans, who are noted 
for their freedom .rom skin diseases, add 
sour fruit sauces to inordinately fat meats. 

Orange Sauce.—When oranges are cheap 
and plentiful, serve with your pork a sour 
orange sauce. It is perfectly delicious, and 
the meat losses its fatty taste when brought 
in contact with the piquant sauce. Use 3 
sour oranges, grate the rind from one or- 
ange and squeeze the juice from all three. 
Peel and slice a small onion, add to it a 
pint of the water in which the pork was 
boiled, well skimmed of fat, and the grated 
reel, with six leaves of sweet basil, sim- 
mer gently for fifteen minutes, strain it off, 
add the orange juice and a dessert spoon of 
flour rubbed smooth in a tablespoon of but- 
ter; let come to a boil, add salt if neces- 
sary and a pinch of cayenne, when serve 
hot. 

Pork with Sauerkraut (German style).— 
Boil a leg of pork for three or four hours, 
wash 2 qts sauerkraut, put half of it into 
an iron pot, lay on it the pork drained from 
the water in which it was cooking and cov- 
er with the remainder of sauerkraut, add 
1 qt water in which the pork was cooking, 
cover closely and simmer gently for one 
hour. 

Pork Chowder.—Have ready a quart of 
potatoes sliced, 2 large onions sliced, and Il 
lb lean salt pork. Cut the pork into thin 
slices and fry until cooked, drain off all but 1 
tablespoon fat and fry the onions a pale 
brown. Then put the ingredients in layers 
in a saucepan, first the pork, then on- 
ions, potatoes and so on until used, adding 
to each layer a little pepper. Add a pint of 
water, cover closely and simmer -fifteen 
minutes, then add a pint of rich milk, and 
cover the top with half a pound of small 
round crackers. Cover again and when the 
crackers are soft, serve in soup plates. If 
you live where clams are plentiful, add a 
quart of cleaved clams when the potatoes 
are almost done and cook ten minutes. 

Sea Pie.—The first time I ate this dish 
was not at sea, or even near the sea coast, 
but in a logger’s camp high in the Sierra 
Nevada mountains. The cook was an old 
sailor. Make a crust of 1 qt flour, 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 1 teaspoon salt, mix 
well, rub in a tablespoon of fat—pork fat 
melted or lard—and mix into a smooth paste 
with a pint of water. Line a deep pudding 
dish with this, put in a layer of onfons, then 
potatoes sliced, then a thin layer of pork 
in slices, more onions, etc, until the dish 
is full. Wet the edges, put on a top crust. 
Tie a floured cloth over the top and drop 
into a pot of boiling water. Let the water 
come up two-thirds on the dish, and keep 
the water boiling for four hours. Invert 
on a dish, remove the mold and serve hot. 

Pork and Rice (Camp style).—Another 
favorite dish was to boil a large piece of 
pork in plenty of water, to which a few 
onions, or a clove of garlic, three or four 
sage leaves and whatever vegetables were 
on hand were added. This was boiled slow- 
ly for five or six hours. Two hours before 
dinner half a pound of rice was washed 
and tied in a pudding bag, allowing room 
for the rice to swell. This was dropped into 
the pot with the pork. If after one hour’s 
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‘boiling the cloth seemed tied too loosely, it 


was taken out and tightened. When done 
it was turned out of the cloth in the form 
of a large.round ball, and served with eith- 
er a tomato sauce; or, six or eight large 
onions were browned in a. tablespoon of 
pork fat, dredged with two tablespoons of 
flour, and a quart of the pork liquor poured 
over, this was simmered for ten minutes, 
when a pinch of cayenne, a tablespoon of 
curry powder, and salt if necessary, were 
added. It was poured over and around the 
snowy mound and I assure you our appe- 
tites were attuned to the occasion. The fol- 
lowing recipes are for fresh pork only. 

Corn and Pork Scallop.—Cut about 2 Ibs 
ycung pork into neat chops, and reject all 
fat and bone. Fry them until well cooked 
and of a pale brown, dust with salt and 
pepper. Cut some green corn from the cob. 
Take a 2-quart dish, put a layer of corn 
in the bottom, then a layer of pork, and so 
on until the dish is full, add one pint of 
water, cover and bake for one hour. Re- 
move the cover 15 minutes before serving, 
so the top may be nicely browned. Serve 
with potatoes and a lettuce salad. Onions 
and pork may be cooked in the same 
manner. 

Broiled Pork Cutlets with Currant Sauce. 
—Cut the cutlets from a delicate loin of 
pork, bone and trim neatly, cutting away 
the greater portion of fat. Grill over 
hot coals for about 15 minutes, 
turning frequently. Be careful to have 
them thoroughly done, but not dry. Lay 
on a platter, sprinkle over them a little salt 
and bespread each chop with a teaspoon 
of melted currant jelly, to every half pint 
of which is added a tablespoon of butter. 

Stuffed Shoulder of Pork.—Take a should- 
er of pork and bone it. Cut out the should- 
er blade, and then the leg bone. After the 
cut made to extract the shoulder blade, the 
flesh has to be turned over the bone as it is 
cut, like a glove-finger on the hand; if any 
accidental cut is made through the fiesh 
it must be sewed up, as it would permit 
the stuffing to escape. For the stuffing, the 
following is extra nice: Peel 4 apples and 
core them, chop fine with 2 large onions, 
4 leaves of sage, and 4 leaves of lemon 
thyme. Boil some white potatoes, mash 
them and add one pint to the chopped in- 
gredients with a teaspoon of salt and a lit- 
tle cayenne. Stuff the shouider with this 
and sew up all the openings. Dredge with 
flour, salt and pepper and roast in a hot 
oven, allowing 20 minutes to the pound. 
Baste frequently, with hot water at first, 
and then with gravy from the pan. Serve 
with currant jelly, potatees and some green 
vegetables. Another extra good stuffing 
for pork is made with sweet potatoes as a 
basis. Boil the potatoes, peel and mash. 
To a half pint of potato add a quarter 
pint of finely chopped celery, 2 tablespoons 
chopped onions, % teaspoon pepper, tea- 
spoon each of salt and chopped parsley and 
a tablespoon of butter. 

Pork Roasted with Tomatoes.—Take a 
piece for roasting and rub well with salt 
and pepper, dredge with flour, and pour 
into the pan a pint of hot water, and place 
in a brisk oven. This must be done two or 
three hours before dinner, according to the 
size of roast; baste the meat often. An 
hour before dinner peel some tomatoes 
(about a quart), put them into a bowl, and 
mash with the hands till the pulp is in fine 
pieces, add to them a chopped onion, a tea- 
spoon of chopped parsley and % teaspoon 
each of sage and thyme. Draw the pan 
containing the roast to the mouth of oven 
and skim all the fat from the gravy; pour 
the tomatoes into the pan, and bake for 
one hour. With this serve a big dish of 
rice. 

Pork with Sweet Potatoes.—Prepare the 
roast as described above, either stuffed or 
otherwise. When partly done, peel and cut 
scme sweet potatoes into slices about three 
inches thick. Bank these all around the 
meat, covering it and filling the pan. Baste 
often with the gravy and bake one hour. 
Serve with this a Russian salad, made of 
vegetables. Young carrots may be used in 
place of sweet potatoes. 





The German Fire Department. “I have 


the honor to announce, captain, that the fire 
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fs in the fourth story, and our ladders ana 

hose wil] reach only to the second.” 
“Indeed? Then we'll have to wait till the 

fire gets down to the second.” , 
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CLUBBING LIST! 
SAVE MONEY Set3zsuestt 


Below is a list of some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptionsto our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. The prices in the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
in colamn Bare net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine. 
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W—Weekly. M—Monthly. S-M—Semi-Monthly. 
S-W—Semi- Weekly. N—WNew. R—Renewal. 
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2.00..Am. Bee Journal, Chicago......-+.se- wi - 
1.50..Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago..........cessssees M 140 
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4.00.. Scientific American, New York.......+-.-...- - W 3.60 
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2.00.. Tribune, Detroit. Mich podunenae -. W 150 
2.00.. Tribune, New York............ W 1.35 
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2.75..Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass............ W 2.50 


No premiums with other papers are included in any of 
the clubbing rates, unless so stated. 

Whenever more than one paper besides our magazine {8 ~ 
wanted, to find the net rate on any such added , sub- 
tract $l from joint price given column B, } these 

rices are subject to changes made by other publishers. It 
8 necsseary that at least one subscription to our ——_ 
zine should accom y each clubbing order. If you de- 
sire any paper not In the above list, write and obtain our 
low prices. For samples of any of these journals, write 
direct to the publishers. 

After first copy of any subscribed for has been 
received, send complaints, etc., direct to the publishers of 
such paper. 

The above prices include the new and therongely. re- 
vised edition of the AMERICAN AGRICUL 1st 
YEAR BOOK AND ALMANAC for 1899, which is the best 
and most comprehensive work of the kind ever published, 


Address orders to either of our offices be!ow; 
but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you, 
NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, PMASS., Nomestead Building. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


TAKE ANY PART OF THE quality and appearance of vegetables, 


Improved United States Separator a oan eek tonne Sees 


And consider : 
First, the Material ; Secondly, the Design ; 
Thirdly, the Workmanship; Fourthly, Its Thorough Work 3 
and you have four reasons for its acknowledged 
Simplicity, Durability, and Capacity 


for continuous hard work and complete separation, 
Send for our latest Illustrated Catalogues, properly combined with web, Acid 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. and Nitrogen, and liberally applied, will 


improve every soil and increase yield and 
quality of any crop. 

Write and get Free our pamphlets, which tell how to 
buy anduse fertilizers with greatest economy and profit 


SAPSPOUT FREE GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


Made of Steel, Tinned after being made, 93 Nassau St., New York. 
Will Jast for years. Send 2c. stamp to pay 
postage. Catalogue of sugar makers’ sup- 
plies free. 


Granite State Evaperater Co., 


WEL DRILLING» = OODAU 


C= AND FLAVOR of fruits, size, 

















H Self-olling, 
acnines p, Best Govern 
yo hae 
Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or ' 


shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted T} 59 say | powerful and 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers, TEDDY T SAYS: : durable made. 


Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cap “Didn’t expect anything. I went totake things 
Operate them easily. Send for catalog. asthey came.” Just like Page Fence, takes 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥- everything—except defeat, and is always ready. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


For grinding 
Feed, Corn ee 
é ct k- Osn’t get under, 
Meal, Buck = gohan ler. 
wheat, Rye, holdshim back. | Pig-T ight 
&c. The very we Mach?ne maples Ante tomatic 
best manufac- EPR ; tyles of fodce at the cate of 80 


‘ 5 rocsada » that willt - 
tured. Send for description and prices. y thing except, wind and wa.ct. 
a " , Mai-es a hog fence at ic, 

RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS, per rod, | ate a fence for 

— v —— nurseries, orchards, etc., at 16c. 

180 North F St. Richmond, Ind. : perrod. A rnrlendid farm fence 
at 15c. perrodand poultry fence 


= Horse-High 
IRON ROOFING I 032% or r04, Every fet ot 
8 . it will possess th leading 
=———=B RAND NEW, $1.50 PER SQUARE== a ae " n, 
Just purchased entire product of a mill and will 
close out at above price until sold. Place your SS > ow free catalogue before 
orders now. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., oe Sa, 


Purchasers of West 35th & Iron Sts. \ Bez een © BROS., a 
World’s Fair Buildings; Chicago Post Office Builaing. ~s as 10, aceenge: " Medal end Highest Seord of Beekie tetenkt 


Send for our General Catalogue of Merchandise for . > es 2 @Stro. 
Home, Farm and Field. Our Prices are 4 of Others. Bull ng SAW is i LL & ER CINE 
BEST SET WORKS IN THE WORLD. Warranted the best 


made. Shingle Mills, Machinery, aud Standard Agricultural 
Implements of Rest Quality at lowest prices. Illus. Catalog, 


A. B, FARQUHAR CO,, Ltd. YORE: PAs 





























a 
Double Breech-Loader “Ss | a strong fence, a cheap fence, 


Guns and Rifles from $2 to a 4 is tee anevery purpose fence and one 
Knives, SS am which you can build yourself is 


Seince’ Tent, Sportn ELS wee, The Chandlee Fence, 8 GORDS IN 10 HOURS 





pom five Canoe Ser S page Cats Main St. - is in the lock which 
. f fnoene a the stays in such an 
ALEX.L. SEMPLE & CO. Lovisviuis, av. | easy and simple way that the 
‘am must stay. Makes the moat rigid, 
strongest, and most ‘urable fenee 
that can be made of wire. No expensin 
machinery required to build it. You make it any 


THE.WASTE | Winans oc: | fens ) 
msible and reliable 
feeding your who — only. Exclusive ter- BY ONE MAN, with tho FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. Itsaws 


am ¢ than pay your taxes. ritory to the right men. Write to-day for terms, etc. oo a Saws any —— 
im is cure to be 4 ‘ on an nd of groun ne Man can saw 

CHANDLEE FENCE CO., 11 S. Howard St., Baltimore, Mé timber with % than 2 men in any other way, and do it 

RASIER, 146 000 in use. Send for FREE illustrated cata- 

logue a latest IMPROVEMENTS and testimonials 

from thousa: rut onder securesagency. Address 
FOLDING Sawin A ‘CO., 

64.8 Clinton Street, H 28. Chicago, ul 

















TENNESSEE. 


Many new colonies are settling In Tennessee along the 
line of the Nashville-Chattanooza & Sr. . ouis Railway. 
Cheap lands, productive soils, a healthful climate, a hos 
pitabie people. For particulars y write a Field and Hog Fence with or without bottom cable 
Immigration Agent Nasviile Tenn. barbed. M. M. S. Poultry Fencing. Lawn and F 
. _— . Farm Steel Gates and Posts. Cattie Swine 


UNION FENCE CO, DeKalb, Il, Sheep Horses 
SUGAR. Pet-Stock 


J ' Boating Fishi 
By HERBERT MYRICK, assisted by PRor. W. C. g shing 
STUBBS. This book gives an account of what has been 
done in the cane and beet sugar industry of the United 
States, and just how it has been done. Reliable directions 


from actual receut experience under American condi- ’ buy marble or granite 

tions are given that make it a guide to the farmer, capital- DON T till you investigate WHITE BRONZE. 
ist and others now or likely to be interested in any way | Moreartistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices to suit 
in the sugar industry. It is the first and only publication all. Work delivered everywhere. Color greatly improved, 
written ou the basis of commercial experience during the Write for designs and information. Costs nothing to 
past six years. It gives full directions for the culture of investigate. 


he beet and hints on location and management e NO MOSS GROWING. NO CRUMBLING. patress QOQRANCE JUDD COMPANY 


CRACKING. 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. THe MONUMI ENTAL BRONZE CO NEW YORK, NY CHICAGO. ILL 


E JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York, Cherry Street, Bridgeport. Conn. 
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